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THE BOUND VOLUME 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


FOR THE 


CENTENNIAL YEAR. 


Copies of Harper’s WEEKLY for 
1876, in handsome and durable bind- 
ing, are now ready for delivery. Be- 
sides many other literary and artistic 
attractions, this volume presents a com- 
plete Pictorial Record of the great Cen- 
tennial Exposition, from its opening to 
its close. The illustrations, drawn by 
the most skillful artists and engraved 
in a style unsurpassed in this country, 
comprise plans of the grounds and 
buildings ; bird's-eye views of Philadel- 
phia and the Centennial grounds ; por- 
traits of the men connected with the 
management of the Exhibition ; sketches 
of the opening and other interesting 
events, and of scenes within and around 
the various buildings ; views of the 
buildings -and the most interesting ob- 
jects on exhibition in the American and 
foreign departments ; incidents, humor- 
ous character-sketches, etc. As an il- 
lustrated history of the great Centennial 
enterprise, HARPER’s WEEKLY for 1876 
is unequaled in fidelity, fullness, vari- 
ety, and artistic excelience. 

Terms.—The volume, in neat cloth binding, 
will be sent by express on receipt of $7; in half 
morocco, on receipt of $10 50. As the weight 
of the volume excludes it from the mails, express 
charges not exceeding one dollar will be paid by 
the publishers. A complete set, in cloth, com- 
prising twenty volumes, may be purchased for 
$112, net, freight at the expense of the pur- 
chaser. Cloth cases for binding will be sent by 
mail, post paid, on receipt of $1. Address, 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New York. 





The Sale of HARPER’S WEEKLY last 
Week was over 110,000 Copies. 
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YH” The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WERKLY contains a fine double-page engraving, 
entitled 

“THE ARMORER TELLING THE 

STORY OF THE SWORD,” 
and other attractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SuPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’S 
W ERKLY. 





THE. PLAN OF SETTLEMENT. 
' 2 following is the report of the com- 

_ mittees of the two Houses upon a meth- 
od of counting the Presidential vote. The 
subject is so important that we print it in 
full: 

‘We have applied the utmost practicable study and 
deliberation to the subject, and believe that the bill 


now reported is the best attoinable disposition of the 
different probiems and disputed theories arising out of 


the late election, It must be obvious to every person 
conversant with the history of the country and with 
the formation and interpretation of the Constitution, 
that wide diversity of views and opinions touching 


the subject, not wholly coincident with the biased 
wishes of the members of political parties, would nat- 
We have in this state of affaire chosen, 


nrally exist. 

therefore, not to deal with abstract questions rave so 
far as they are necessarily involved in the legislation 
proposed. It is, of course, plain that the report of the 
bill implies that in our opinion legislation may be had 
on the subject in accordance with the Constitution ; 
but we think that the law proposed is inconsistent 
with & few of the principal theories upon the subject. 
‘The Constitution requires that the electoral votes shall 
be counted npon a particalar occasion. All will agree 
that the votes named in the Constitution are the con- 
stitntional votes of the States and no other, and when 
they have been found and identified, there is nothing 


left to be disputed or decided. All the rest is the mere 
clerical work of summing up the numbers, which 
being done, the Constitution iteelf declares the conse- 
quences. This bill, then, is only directed to ascertain- 
ing, for the purpose and fn aid of the counting, what 
are the constitutional votes of the respective States; 
and whatever jurisdfttion exists for such purposes, the 
dill only regulates the method of exercising it. 

“ The Constitation, our great instrument and secu- 
rity for liberty and order, speaks in-the amplest Jan- 
guage for all such cases in whatever aspect they may 
be presented. It declares that the Congrese shall have 
power ‘to make all lawa which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying inte execution the foregoing pow- 
ere and all other powers vested by the Constitution in 
the government of the United States, or any department 
or officer thereof.’ 

“The committee, therefore, think that the law pro- 
posed can net be justly assailed as unconstitutional by 
any one, For thie reason we think it unnecessary, 
whatever may be our’own individual views, to discnas 
any of the theories referred to. Our fidelity to the 
Constitution fa observed when we find that the law we 
recommend is consistent with that instrument. The 





matter, then, being a proper subject for legislation, the 
fitness of the means pi becomes the next sub- 
ject of consideration. Upon this we beg leave to sub- 
mit a few brief observations. In all just governments, 
both public and private rights must be defined and 
determined by the law. This is essential to the very 
idea of such a government, and is the characteristic 
distinction between free and despotic systems. How- 
ever important it may be whether one citizen or anoth- 
er shall be the Chief Magistrate for a period prescribed, 
upon just theories of civil institutions it is of far great- 
er moment that the will of the people lawfully express- 
ed in the choice of that officer shall be ascertained and 
carried into effect in a lawful way. It is true that in 
every operation of a government of laws, from the 
most trivial to the most important, there will always 
be the possibility that the result reached will not be 
the true one. The executive officer may not wisely 
perform his duty, the courts may not truly declare the 
law, and the legislative body may not enact the best 
laws. But in either case to resist the act of the Exec- 
utive, the courts, or the Legislature, acting constitu- 
tionally and lawfully within their sphere, would be to 
set up anarchy in the place of government. We think, 
then, that to provide a clear and lawful means of per- 
forming a great and necessary function of government 
in a time of such public dispute is of far greater im- 
portance than the particular advantage that any man 
or party may in the course of events possibly obtain. 
But we have still endeavored to provide such lawful 
agencies of decision in the present case as shall be the 
most fair and impartial possible under the circum- 
stances, Each of the branches of the Legislature and 
the Judiciary are represented in the tribunal in equal 
proportions. The composition of the judicial part of 
the commission looks to a selection from different 
parts of the republic, while it is thought to be free 
from any preponderance of su bias, and the 
addition of the necessary constituent part of the whole 
commission in order to obtain an uneven number is 
left to an agency the farthest removed from preju- 
dice of any existing attainable one. It would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, we think, to establish a tribunal 
that could be less the subject of party criticiem than 
such a one. The principle of its constitution is so 
absolutely fair that we are unable to perceive how the 
most extreme partisan can assail it, unless he wishes 
to embark upon the stormy sea of unregulated pro- 
cedure, hot disputes, and dangerous results that can 
neither be measured nor defined, rather than upon the 
fixed and regular course of law that insures peace and 
the order of society, whatever party may be disappoint- 
ed in its hopes. 

“The unfortunate circumstance that no provision 
had been made on the subject before the election has 
greatly added to the difficulty in dealing with it, inas- 
much as many of the people of the country, members 
of the respective political partiés, will, perhaps, look 
with jealousy upon any measure that seems to involve 
even the probability of the defeat of their wishes, but 
it has led the committee to feel that their members 
are bound by the highest duty in such a case to let no 
bias or party feeling stand in the way of a just, equal, 
and peaceful measure for extricating the question from 
the embarrassments that at present surround it. 

“In conclusion, we respectfully beg leave to impress 
upon Congress the necessity of a speedy determination 
upon this subject. It is impossible to estimate the 
material loss the country daily sustains from the ex- 
isting state of uncertainty. It directly and powerfully 
tends to unsettle and paralyze business, to weaken 
public and private credit, and to create apprehensions 
in the minds of the people that disturb the peaceful 
tenor of their ways and happiness. It does far more 
—it tends to bring republican institutions mto dis- 
credit, and to create doubts of the success of our form 
of government and of the perpetuity of the republic. 
All considerations of interest, of patriotism, and of 
justice unite in demanding of the law-making power 
a measure that will bring peace and prosperity to the 
country, and show that our republican institutions are 
equal to any emergency. And in this connection we 
can not refrain from expression of our satisfaction 
that your committee, composed of equal numbers of 
opposing parties, have fortunately been able to do 
what has been attempted in vain heretofore—almost 
unanimonsly agree upon a plan considered by them 
all to be just, wise, and efficient. 

“We accordingly recommend the proposed act to 
the patriotic and just judgment of Congress. 

“ Groner F. Epmunps, 
Freveriok T. Frevoveuvysen, 
Roscor Conkiina, 

A. G, TuvrMan, 
T. F. Bayarp, 
M. W. Ransom, 
Senate Committee. 
“FH. B. Payne, 
Erra Hoenton, 
Asxam 8. Hewrrt, 
Wri1aM M., Srninerr, 
Groner W. M‘Crary, 
Groner FP. Hoar, 
Grorce Writarp, 
House Committee.” 





THE REPORT OF THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE. 


THE confidence in the patriotism of Con- 
gress which we expressed last week has cer- 
tainly been fully justified, so far as the ac- 
tion of the joint committee of the two Houses 
is concerned. That action is one of the most 
significant and gratifying events in our po- 
litical history, for it proves the power of 
American legislators in the very heat and 
crisis of party feeling, and with so great a 
result as the election of a President pending, 
to provide a simple, peaceful, and adequate 
remedy for a difficulty of the most serious 
and perilous nature. A tranquil settlement 
of the question that has so absorbingly in- 
terested the country for two months would 
be in its way scarcely less striking and con- 
clusive a vindication of the American sys- 
tem of popular government than the result 
of the war. The trouble that has always 
been foreseen, the total want of any proper 
provision for a doubtful or disputed Presi- 
dential election—a rock upon which it has 
often been asserted that sooner or later this 
republic would be wrecked—will have been 
quietly avoided, should the report of the 
committee be adopted, by the patriotism and 
self-command of Congress and the country. 

The exact situation in which the country 
has been placed, from which the plan of the 
committee is a proposed relief, has never 
been more accurately described than by Sen- 
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ator Morton in his report of May 28, 1874, 
upon-the method of electing the President 
and Vice-President. After stating that all 
irregularities and disorders that may occur 
at the electoral elections in any of the States 
are entirely without redress upon the part 
of the government of the United States, how- 
ever monstrous and palpable violence or 
fraud there may have been, Senator Mor- 
TON proceeds : 

“There is imminent danger of revolution to the na- 
tion whenever the result of a Presidential election is 
to be determined by the vote of a State in which the 
choice of electors has been irregular, or is alleged to 
have been carried by fraud or violence, and where there 
is no method of having these questions examined and 
settled in advance—where the choice of President de- 
pends upon the election in a State which has been 
publicly characterized by fraud or violence, and in 
which one party is alleged to have triumphed and se- 
cured the certificates of election by chicanery or the 
fraudulent interposition of courts. Such a President 
would in advance be shorn of his moral power and an- 
thority in his office, would be looked upon as a usurper, 
and the consequences that would result from such a 
state of things no man can predict. ...It is the part of 

isdom in a hy to avoid such contingencies, if 

possible, by settling definitely the rightful descent of 
the crown; and in republics there ought to be such 
machinery of government provided that it would seem 
to be impossible that any man should ever reach the 
Presidential chair who was not legitimately chosen 
thereto.” 
This is the situation with which we are 
called to deal. Notwithstanding Mr. Mor- 
TON’s warning, the Constitution and the 
laws have provided no such machinery, and 
in the very face’of the emergency, and to 
avoid any evil consequence, the joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses have submitted a 
plan which is already familiar to our read- 
ers, and has been approved, as we believe, 
by the good sense of the country. It may 
safely be said that it will have the support 
of most of the wise men of all parties, and 
that it will be opposed chiefly—certainly 
not exclusively—by the most desperate and 
unscrup lous partisans on both sides. 

We are glad to say that the plan is in 
accord with the general views that have 
been maintained by Harper’s Weekly. The 
week after the election, when it became 
apparent that the trouble foreseen and an- 
nounced by Senator MORTON and many oth- 
ers, of all parties, would arise, we suggested 
that if objections were made to a State re- 
turn, the question might be “referred to 
a committee of equal numbers from both 
Houses. They should make a speedy, re- 
port, and in case of disagreement, they might 
call in the Chief Justice as arbitrator. The 
decision should be final. Any plan that 
could be devised would be open to objec- 
tion. But friction and inconvenience and 
compromise would be very much better than 
any failure to determine.” Since that time 
the position has been taken in both parties 
that there is really no question whatever ; 
that the most eminent Republicans as well 
as Democrats in the discussions of 1873 and 
1875 were entirely in error; that the Con- 
gress of 1800 knew nothing of the subject ; 
that all the great constitutional commenta- 
tors have been mistaken. Intense Demo- 
cratic partisans have declared that the Con- 
stitution leaves the entire decision with the 
House of Representatives. Intense Repub- 
lican partisans have insisted that the Con- 
stitution leaves it exclusively to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate. To have proceeded 
upon either of these theories would have 
been to produce the very situation described 
by Mr. Morton. Both of them are the re- 
sult of construction, not of express consti- 
tutional direction, and both have been res- 
olutely maintained. In our own judgment, 
the regular electoral returns of a State were 
meant to be final and conclusive. But it is 
undeniable that the Constitution does not 
provide for, and unquestionably did not fore- 
see, the kind of contest that has arisen. It 
seems to us also equally unquestionable 
that the authority of Congress to object to 
the electoral votes of States upon various 
grounds has been conceded by custom. In- 
deed, the only thing that can not be fairly 
asserted is that there is no question. 

In this situation some kind of tribunal 
becomes absolutely indispensable, unless the 
adherents of each of the radically hostile 
theories are to be left to attempt a settle- 
ment, and the country is to take the risk of 
the result. If there were good reasons for 
taking the risk, it ought to be taken. But 
there are none. The true course is to do 
what the committee have done—to provide 
a fair and reasonable settlement of the pres- 
ent emergency, to prevent by this impartial 
reference the dangers against which Mr. 
Morton has solemnly warned the country, 
and to regard the plan suggested as provis- 
ional, pending a thorough consideration and 
settlement of a scheme for the Presidential 
election in the light of the experience of 
nearly a century. Such a scheme would at 
once become a most pressing duty; and the 
action of the joint committee, the fact that 
even in the midst of party fury the substan- 
tially unanimous presentation of so temper- 
ate and judicious an adjustment is possible, 
is the best augury of a wise and satisfactory 
project. The final scheme would, of course, 








be contained in a constitutional amendment. 
The Roe now suggested is a law which 
would hold until repealed by Congress. The 
objections to it, so far as they involve. such 
questions as the authority of the two Houses 
over the electoral vote, and the participa- 
tion of the judges in the final decision, would 
be fully considered in maturing a new elect- 
oral scheme. The great and conclusive con- 
sideration now is that the essential point 
for the existing emergency—a point which 
was generally believed to be as unattain- 
able as it was desirable, the point of agree- 
ment by the two party committees—has been 
harmoniously reached. Very able and trust- 
worthy and experienced men of both par- 
ties were appointed upon the committees, 
and the committees have agreed. The two 
Houses will hardly fail to agree, knowing as 
they do the universal desire of the great 
mass of intelligent, industrious, and loyal 
citizens that they shall agree. And the re- 
sult of such an agreement would be an in- 
calculable national blessing, not because of 
the final elevation of this or that man, but 
because of its illustration of the ability of 
American Republicans and American Demo- 
crats harmoniously to dispose of a situation 
which imperiled human liberty and progress, 





BULLDOZING. 


ViewED from any point, the condition of 
Louisiana is deplorable. Its chronic state 
seems to be one of anarchy, and we can 
easily understand the impatient feeling of 
those of its citizens who declare frankly 
their preference for a military government. 
Two of the most important witnesses who 
have lately given their testimony upon the 
situation in Louisiana are General James 
H. Van ALEN, of New York, one of the gen- 
tlemen who were invited by the President 
to go to the State and watch the counting 
of the vote, and Mr. H. V. REDFIELD, the 
correspondent of the Cincinnati Commercial 
—an accomplished, able, and independent 
man, whose reports from Louisiana are of 
great value. General VAN ALEN is a “re- 
form” Republican. He is not, however, a 
politician, and he has frankly denounced 
the inefficiency and corruption of the civil 
service in many of the Southern States. In 
his present testimony, contained in a speech 
to the Republican Reform Club in New York, 
he does not hesitate to describe the late 
Republican administration of Louisiana as 
“corrupt, unscrupulous, and wasteful. It 
has paralyzed the industry and commerce 
of the city of New Orleans. It has render- 
ed almost all property unproductive, has 
averted immigration, and has prevented the 
recovery of the Mississippi Valley from the 
disastrous effects of the civil war.” 

A witness who can speak thus plainly of 
an administration of his own party is not 
likely to look at the situation in a merely 
partisan spirit; and it is impossible to read 
General VAN ALEN’s speech without a deep 
impression of its sincerity and candor. He 
gives a clear sketch of the situation in the 
seventeen parishes that were selected for 
the terror, which is presumptively correct, 
for sugh general and satisfactory reasons as 
we mentioned last week. “In East Felici- 
ana, where in 1874 there was a Republican 
vote of 1688, only one solitary Republican, 
white or black, dared to present himself at 
the polls in November, although the regis- 
tration gave 2127 black voters in the parish.” 
Lieutenant Davis, of the United States army, 
who was stationed at the county seat of this 
parish during the campaign, testifies that 
the terror of the colored voters was absolute. 
The “face of the returns” in this parish 
showed one or no vote for Hayes, and 1740 
votes for TitpEN. The significance of such 
facts must be determined by common-sense. 
That will decide whether, uader all the 
known circumstances in Louisiana, such a 
result is due to the bulldozing of 
by each other, to Republican tactics of not 
voting, in order to create a presumption of 
bulldozing, or to the intimidation of the 
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FIELD states that there were fully forty 
Republicans murdered, avd that those par- 
ishes in which the result gave the TILDEN 
ticket “the face of the returns,” for which 
Democratic virtue has so lustily demanded 
“an honest count,” were carried for the 
Democrats “by murder, whippings, intimi- 
dation, and a reign of terror.” In every 
parish where there was no intimidation the 
Republicans gained to that degree that the 
same percentage of gains in the bulldozed 
parishes would have carried the State tri- 
umphantly for Hayes. But in those five 
parishes where murder and terror prevailed, 
and where there is usually a Republican 
majority of four. thousand five hundred, the 
Democrats made a net gain of about nine 
thousand, and this gave “the face of the 
returns” to TILDEN. The Democrats assert 
threatenings of blacks by other blacks; but 
no Democrat, white or black, was murder- 
ed, while in Ouachita alone the Democratic 
rifle clubs killed a dozen Republicans in the 
process of carrying the election. “I doubt- 
ed,” says Mr. REDFIELD, “until I could doubt 
no longer.” In the very parishes where in- 
timidation of black Democrats is alleged, 
the Democrats made immense gains. But 
in the parishes where the intimidation of 
Republicans by-hanging and every form of 
terror is established, the Republican vote 
fell off enormously. If the Democrztic com- 
mittee can show any such falling off on their 
side, they will make a fair “set-off,” but not 
otherwise. And, as Mr. REDFIELD says, if 
the colored Republicans should kill all the 
colored Democrats in the State, or in the 
South, the general result would not be af- 
fected, because there are so few of them. 

Such incontestable facts are sickening 
and appalling; and the more instances the 
Democrats can produce on their side, the 
more repulsive is the story. We do not 
say that it is surprising. The passions, the 
ignorance, the barbarism, bred by human 
slavery are not to be eradicated or their in- 
exorable consequences escaped in a year, or 
ten years, especially when the power that 
abolished slavery is represented by a “ cor- 
rupt, unserupulous, and wasteful govern- 
ment,” which has paralyzed industry and 
commerce, and rendered property unproduc- 
tive. Our only amazement is that, with 
the terrible facts before it, sustained by 
intrinsic probability and evidence, the Re- 
turning Board, as we have heretofore said, 
should haye itself thrown the only existing 
suspicion'upon the election in Louisiana. 
The law constitutes a Returning Board of 
five members, one of whom at least shall 
be of a different party from the others. The 
plain duty as well as policy of the four Re- 
publican members was to fill the Democrat- 
ic vacancy, and invite the utmost publicity 
for their proceedings. For the more the 
truth has appeared in this wretched busi- 
ness of bulldozing, the more outrageous the 
demand for adhesion to “the face of the 
returns” is seen to be. It is by such means, 
in various degrees, as those that have been 
exposed in Louisiana that “the popular 
majority” for Mr. TILDEN has been secured. 
There can be no moral doubt that in Geor- 
gia, Mississippi, and other Southern States 
the colored vote has been effectually sup- 
pressed, and the result of the election in 
such States is really covered with suspicion. 
For no man who knows the situation can 
suppose that there was a full, free, and fair 
election in any of them. Even in Virginia 
there is in some parts a passive intimidation 
of organized abuse and insult, not actual 
maltreatment, which in some instances has 
driven voters from the State. The Repub- 
licans in a very large part of “the South” 
are regarded and treated very much as anti- 
slavery men were before the war. Of course, 
while the feeling from which the treatment 
springs refrains from violenee, it is beyond 
any but moral influences. But when it 
breaks into violence, it is to be repressed 
like all other crime. 

But the condition of many parts of Loui- 
siana, as revealed by Senator SHERMAN’S 
late speech in the Senate, and by the testi- 
mony taken since the election, can not be 
satisfactorily or finally treated by a Re- 
turning Board throwing out votes without 
appeal. The intimidation which is stated 
by all the authorities we have quoted to 
prevail in that State is to be remedied, first 
of all, by showing those who resort to it to 
defeat a party that the dominance of that 
party does not threaten them in any way. 
And this can be accomplished, so far as ac- 
tion out of the State is concerned, only by 
the appointment of such agents of the gen- 
eral government in the State as command 
the confidence and respect of all citizens. 
We know, indeed, that the ill feeling in 
many parts of “the South” is not due to 
any conviction of particular maltreatment, 
but is the legacy of sullen hostility natural- 
ly left by the war. But there has also been 
gtoss misrule under Republican auspices. 
And if, as General VAN ALEN asserts, the 
State administration in Louisiana has been 
corrupt, unscrupulous, and wasteful, and if. 





the State law apparently connives at the 
indefinite continuance of such an adminis- 
tration, and the national power is likely to 
sustain it, then bulldozing, however mon- 
strous, is certainly not surprising in a half- 
barbarous State. It is, of course, to be sup- 
pressed at all hazards. The equal rights of 
all citizens, white and black, rich and poor, 
are every where to be maintained by the 
entire force of the nation if necessary. But 
the first step of true statesmanship is to de- 
prive bulldozing of all just or plausible pre- 
tense of excuse. And that would be the 
policy foreshadowed in the letter of Gov- 
ernor Hayes. It must not be forgotten by 
Republicans that a Republican administra- 
tion in any ex-slave State which has been 
condemned as that in Louisiana has been 
by the straitest Republicans, and which is 
now described by a Republican as corrupt, 
unscrupulous, and wasteful, does infinite 
harm to the negro, and while it stimulates 
bulldozing, inclines the country indignant- 
ly to consider it half justifiable. 





THE HOUSE AND THE COUNT. 


THE Democratic majority of the commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives to con- 
sider the powers of the House in counting 
the electoral vote is of opinion, in substance, 
that the House has entire control of the 
subject. The argument seems to be that 
Congress is to count the votes, that in the 
counting both Houses have equal power, and 
that consequently no vote can be counted 
without the assent of both. This is merely 
the twenty-second joint rule, the principle 
and operation of which have been exposed 
and condemned by no one more fully and 
trenchantly than by Senator Bayarp. The 
enormity of the assumption may be made 
clear in many ways. The plain constitu- 
tional intent is that the regularly certified 
vote of each State should be counted. The 
presumption is wholly in favor of the regu- 
lar certificate. If, however, Congress is to 
decide whether a regular certificate shall be 
accepted or rejected, it is obvious that in 
this view it should not be rejected merely 
because a question is raised, or because one 
House is not satisfied, but only when the 
reasons for rejection are so evident and in- 
disputable that Congress—both Houses—is 
justified in setting aside the presumption, 
and depriving a State of its voice in the 
election. If the power of revision resides in 
Congress, it does not reside in either House. 
And the regular legal certificate of a State 
must be conclusive, unless Congress decides 
that it ought not to be accepted. To allow 
one House to reject is as unreasonable as to 
leave the rejection to the presiding officer 
of either. 

But if the decision should be left to ei- 
ther House, it should certainly not be to 
the House of Representatives. And for the 
conclusive reason that the Constitution gives 
to that body, what it does not give to the 
Senate, the power of election of the Presi- 
dent in a certain contingency. To confer 
upon that House the power to produce the 
contingency, and to seize the election into 
its own hands, is preposterous. To permit 
the veto of the House alone upon an elect- 
oral certificate would provide not only for 
the possible defeat of the will of the people 
lawfully expressed, but its defeat by a par- 
ty which the people might have rejected. 
It is an expiring House which elects a Pres- 
ident. It is almost the last duty which the 
House called upon to discharge it performs. 
Its successor has been already elected. That 
election may have returned by an enormous 
vote an immense majority of members po- 
litically opposed to the majority of the re- 
tiring House. But if this retiring House 
may by a majority throw out electoral votes, 
it may throw out enough to prevent an elec- 
tion, and force the decision into its own 
control. 

Nothing could be farther than this from 
the expressed views and action of the fram- 
ers of the Constitution. The proposition 
that Congress should elect the President 
was emphatically rejected, because it was 
seen that he would be the tool of the Leg- 
islature, and the independence of the Ex- 
ecutive would be destroyed. Even when, 
through failure of an election by the elect- 
ors, the choice fell to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Mapison held that it was 
morally bound to give effect to the evident 
preference of the majority, if that were ev- 
ident. The constitutional power of the 
House, however, to elect any one of the 
three candidates from whom the choice is 
to be made is indisputable, and the consti- 
tutional title of Jonn Quincy ADAMs is as 
clear as that of WASHINGTON. 

The position of the present Democratic 
majority of the Honse is the more remark- 
able because it is a singular betrayal and 
abandonment of the Democratic tradition 
of respect for State rights. If a Democrat 
could be supposed to favor in any degree 
the doctrine that Congress could reject the 
electoral vote of “a sovereign, State,” it 








could be done only by the most solemn act 
of concurrence of the supreme legislature. 
To suppose that he could approve “ the over- 
throw of a State” by a bare majority of one 
House, is to suppose him no Democrat at all, 
but an enraged Federal consolidationist and 
centralizationist. We can imagine Senators 
THURMAN and Bayarp looking upon the 
conduct of the Democratic House as the 
austere figures of the elder Romans in Cov- 
TURE’S famous picture gaze upon the drunk- 
en revels of their degenerate descendants. 
If this Democratic House should decide that 
it alone has the final and exclusive power 
in the decision of the pending question, it 
may make a great deal of mischief, but it 
can not prevail against the plain intent of 
the Constitution and the common-sense of 
the country. 





PERSONAL. 


SEVERAL times during the last months of his 
life CHARLES SUMNER predicted that Gzorer F. 
Hoar would represent Massachusetts in the Sen- 
ate. His expectation that Mr. Hoar would be 
his immediate successor was not fulfilled; but 
his prediction has at last come true. Mr. Hoar’s 
election will prove acceptable to the whole coun- 
try. His learning, ability, legislative experience, 
and high personal character are acknowledged by 
men of all shades of political opinion; and it is 
the general feeling that Massachusetts could send 
no one to the Senate who would represent her 
more honorably. 

—Mr. J. F. Goopripeg, a member of the Terra 
Nova Club of Montreal, sends us the following 
note: ‘On reading the remarks accompanying 
the illustration in your last issue, of ‘The Terra 
Nova Snow-shoe Club, of Montreal,’ I, in com- 
mon with other members of the club referred to, 
was surprised to find it described as composed 
of natives of Nova Scotia, the fact being that, as 
its name implies, the members are all natives or 
former residents of Newfoundland, and none 
else are admitted as members.”’ It is proper to 
add that the data for the article’in question were 
received with the picture from a London con- 
vomporery 

—Hon. Henry M. Potuarp, M.C. from the 
Tenth Missouri District, is the first graduate of 
Dartmouth College ever elected to Congress. 
He graduated in 1857. 

—The common notion in reference to the early 
life of Mr. Disragvti is that while articled to a 
lawyer, and compelled to engross documents, he 
wrote a novel and suddenly became famous. 
The real truth, as told by Epmunp Yares, is 
that the resemblance between Mr. D1rsRABLI, as 
a boy in a lawyer’s office in the City, and the 
starveling attorney’s clerk or apprentice of fic- 
tion, is about as close as that which exists be- 
tween the future partner of a great banking 
house and the a who brightens the brass 
door-plate on which are inscribed the style and 
title of the firm. The young DrsragLi was 
bound over to the law for a time, because it 
was desirable that he should have the chance of 
adopting a profession. He did not like it, and 
he threw it up. He devoted himself to study 
and literature, and long before he had secured 
personal fame, his name was known, and he en- 
joyed the opportunity of associating with some 
of the best known personages of his time. His 
father, indeed, was what was called a recluse, 
but he was a generous host, and occasionally he 
would enjoy the hospitalities of others. Before 
Vivian Grey saw the light, Mr. Disrawii had 
the entrée of many of the most notable salons in 
London, had abundance of pocket-money, and 
had made the acquaintance of men to know 
whom was a distinction. Withont his father’s 
reputation and an ample allowance he could 
never have done this. Of course his personal 
or. maintained and increased the family pres- 

; but Mr. Disrasii himself, lad as he was 
was a figure in society before his fictions “had 
ever seen the light; in other words, he was born 
to what may be fairly characterized as station, 
name, and wealth. To these he added genius. 
When his father died, Mr. Disragwi, who had 
already made the lustre of his name his own, 
succeeded to a patrimony which was compara- 
tive wealth, and which meant independence. A 
young gentleman with a fortune of upward of 
two thousand a year can not be called a political 
adventurer in the ordinary erg ene of the 
phrase, Two years after he had in Parlia- 
ment he made a brilliant marriage—a mar 
which not merely gave him all he wanted at the 
time, but which yielded him abundant provision 
for the future. Thus it is that Mr. Diskaei, who 
has been out of office during more than three- 
fourths of his career, finds himself a peer of the 
realm, very nearly a mijlionaire—exclusive of his 
salary from office—and able, had he heirs, to be- 
queath to them a fortune quite sufficient to sup- 
port the dignity of an earldom. 

—The Rev. Josern Cook having, in the strict 
line of duty, asked the question from the pulpit 
“What becomes of the wicked?’ is answe 
by a Connecticut man that ‘ they usually prac- 
tice law for a while, and eventually go to the 
Legislature.”’ 

—Bishop Doang, of Albany, looks with dis- 
favor on modern church music. He thinks—and 
is correct in thinking—that it is given over to 
the hands of men and women who are only mu- 
sical in a secular sense, and who are used avow- 
edly to draw a multitude of listeners who prefer 
the kind of music they have learned to love in 
operas and concert halls. He considers the 
church music of to-day not only a bill of ex- 
pense, but a bone of contention which the rec- 
tors of parishes are unable to check or control. 

—Two prominent Georgians, Mr. Nonwoop, 
of the Senate, and Mr. Hri1x, of the House, both 
of whom are aspirants for the next Senatorship 
from Georgia, are thus humorously sketched by 
a Washington correspondent: ‘‘ Mr. Norwoop 
is a tall man of a raw-boned and keen aspect, 
with light gray eyes, looking out well for a trade 
or a ‘point.’ He has the stature and carriage 
of a man trained to keep his wits by an iron for- 
tune, which he has partly conquered and an- 
nexed. A long, Scotchy nose, plentifully color- 
ed at the end, as if a vein had burst there, either 
by natural or untimely ripening, — him the 
mingled effect of a good liver and an overseer. 
He looks as if he ht superintend a colossal 
coal yard or a coal mine, or be the chief forward- 


ing agent of a freight railroad. Yet he is a law- 
yer. His father wasatanner. He has come up 
to the Senate by the forces of good business 
sense, prosperity, and sufficiency; for be is a 
lawyer, although not much of a lawyer in ap- 
rance. His opponent for the Senate, Ben 
ILL, is a lawyer also. They are both, I be- 
lieve, of Methodist antecedents; for I see that 
Norwoop graduated at Emory College, Georgia. 
Whenever you see Emory on a mati’s name or 
diploma in America, he is in something Method- 
ist. Bishop Emory was an able Methodist ec- 
clesiastic from the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
robably the most pious and unselfish Method- 
t personality since Aspury. Norwoop has 
lived twenty-five years in Savannah, but came 
from the western part of the State, Hurt is 
from the northeast, and is seven years Nor- 
woop’s senior. Ali the Georgia men were edu- 
cated at country colleges in their own State, [ 
looked at Senator NoRWooD, and saw the average 
keen Senator—part gossip, part stump-speaker, 
and over all the business factor. is dark, 
coarse hair, wide-flirted gray eye, big bones, and 
rfect acquaintance with whatever he was try- 
ing to do, seemed 80 natura! and yet so provin- 
cial that I wondered if we Americans could be 
— in our behavior. We are still the 
E lers of the world in government. Our leg- 
slation is a vast swap. ‘How’'ll you trade?’ 
ought to be on the great seal of the United 
States, and immediately under it, as a sort of 
diplomatic corollary, ‘ Name your pizen!’”’ 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





Coneress: The Senate, January 15, ted an ex- 
tension of time to February 15 for the Silver Commit- 
tee to present its report. An attempt was made by 
the Democrats in the Honse, on the 15th, to pass a 
resolution inquiring what concessions ted to the 
Western Union Telegraph Company are revokable by 
Congresa, and to inquire into the expediency of revok- 
ing the same, because of tho ref of officers of the 
ove ny | to answer the questions of the House. The 

on failed of the required two-thirds vote. Presi- 
dent Orton, of the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
before the House, in anewer to a summons, 

was remanded to the custody of the sergeant-at- 
arms. A motion was made in the House, on the 15th, 
to suspend the rules and pass a bill prohibiting the 
presence of more than 500 infantry, a company of cav- 
alry, and a battery of artillery within the District of 
Colambia during the sessions of Congr and these 
only to guard pablic property. and not to be brought 
within half a mile of the Capitol. The measure failed 
of the ee two-thirds vote, but received a major- 
ity of two.—The Senate Finance Committee, on the 
16th, reported a bill authorizing the coining of the 
stand: silver dollar, and restoring its legal-tender 
character. It proposes redemption of legal tenders 
with silver. A resolution for the recognition of the 
Chamberlain government in South Carolina was pre- 
sented in the Senate, on the 16th, and referred to the 
Committee on Elections, The message of the Presi- 
dent regarding the sending of oa to Petersburg, 
Virginia, during the election was called up in the Sen- 
ate, on the 16th, and the Judiciary Committee was ii- 
structed to report whether the construction of the 
election laws put on them by the Attorney-General in 
General Orders No. 96 is correct. The House, on the 
16th, by a vote of 125 to 104, tabled the bill for the ap- 
pointment of commissioners to an international con- 
vention on the relative value of gold and silver, The 
House Judiciary Committee, on the 16th, reported, in 
relation to the refusal of the members of the Louisiana 
Returning Board to produce papers demanded by the 
Morrison investigating committee, thet they do not 
nize the right of any person, or State, or Federal 
officer, to defeat an investigation of either House which 
t involve the existence of the government, by re- 

to before such committee, and they di- 

rect arrest of the mem}. +s ef the Returning Board. 
On the 17th, the House, by a strictly party vote, order- 
ed the arrest.—The Senate, on the 17th, took up the 
report on the revision of the rules, and the amendment 
to compel Senators to be present when necessary to a 
quorum was ted. Another amendmeut, declar- 
ing that the Vice- dent may by his vote determine 
the question when the Senate was equally divided, 
was also ad and the report was agreed to.— 
The Joint Committee, on the 18th, re- 
to both Houses, in the shape of a bill, a plan 

‘or counting the electoral vote. It makes the func- 
tions of the President of the Senate purely ministerial, 
and the two kinds of objections likely to be raised 
when the certificates are opened are to be settled as 
follows: First, when only one set of returns is pre- 
sented from a State, any objection to their reception 
must be sustained by the concurrent vote of both 
Houses. Failing this, such retarns must be counted 
as the vote of the State. When two sets are presented, 
they are to be immediately referred to a commission 
posed of five S 8, five members of the House, 
four of the Associate Justices of the Supreme Court— 
whose names are given—and one other justice selected 
by these four. decision of this tribuna! of fifteen 
is to be submitted to the two Houses assembied in 
joint session, and is to be final, unless both Houses 


agree to reject it. 

The following-named United States Senators have 
been elected by the Legislatures of their States: James 
G. Blaine, Maine, William Windom, Minnesota; Thom- 
as W. Ferry, Michigan; A. H. Garland, Arkansas; Al- 
vin Saunders, Nebraska; George F. Hoar, Massachu- 
setts; James £. Baile 

The Democrats of New Hampshire have inated 
Daniel Marcy for Governor. 

In the New York State Legislature, Jan 16, As. 
semblyman Holaman introduced a bill providing that 
every savings-bank shal! contribute from its ts to 
create a special State fund, from which shall be repaid 

deposit the t of money lost by them 
through the failure of any savings-bauk. 

Four more vessels of the Gloucester fishing fleet are 
reported to have been lost, making fourteen in all. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tuas Turkish Grand Council, on the 18th of January, 
unanimously rejected the last is of the Euro- 
powers, as contrary to the dignity, integrity, and 
ledepemaence of the empire. The Council also per- 
refused to allow Midhat Pasha to negotiate 

, except on the basis of the Turkish counter- 


Zala refuses to admit the occn- 
_ by Bete troupe of the territory which is in 
ispute between himself and the Transvaal Republic. 
He has returned unopened a letter sent him by the 
British envoy, and has assembled 8000 warriors in the 


by! itory. 5 
Italian ministry is again disturbed. Baron Ni- 
cotera, the Minister of the ‘interior, insists upon the 
maintenance of a censorship over ali political press 


= His colleagues ‘issent. 
American ship ew! Green is supposed to have 
been wrecked on the English coast. . 

General Queroga has been shot in Mexico. Diaz de- 
feated in battle, and the latter has asked to be 
allowed to retire to private life. 

Official returns of the recent election for members 
of the German Parliament show that 63 conservatives 
have been chosen. Of those elected, 194 are supporters 
of the empire, and 133 opposers. 

The East Indian Polament will need one 
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for the relief of the ne-stricken people of 
and Bombay. 
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COUNT RUMFORD. 


COUNT RUMFORD. 


Benzamin TuHompson (Count Rumford, of the 
Holy Roman_Empire) was born March 26, 1753, 
in Woburn, Massachusetts. He received the usu- 
al county-school education, but proving restive 
on the farm, he was apprenticed to a merchant 
in Salem. Here his spare time was diligently de- 
voted to algebra and mathematics, the problems 
of astronomy having a peculiar relish to him, so 
that at the age of fifteen he could calculate an 
eclipse. At the age of sixteen he went to Bos- 
ton, and tnere picked up some French. Return- 
ing in two years to Woburn, he studied medicine 
a while, and then taught school at Bradford, and 
subsequently in Concord, New Hampshire—a town 
once known as Rumford. 

Benjamin THompson at this time was a manly, 
handsome fellow, about six feet in height, and at 
the age of nineteen won the affections of Mrs. 
Saran W. Rotre, a wealthy widow some years 





his senior. The union was blessed with a daugh- 
ter. 

Governor Wentworts, of the colony of New 
Hampshire, appointed THompson a major in the 
militia; but he appears to have lacked concilia- 
tion. His brother officers and townsmen were 
probably jealous of his good looks, the favor of 
his superiors, and his 
mental superiority ; and 
when the patriot forces 
were organized, he was 
denied a commission. 
The jealousy and vin- 
dictiveness followed him 
even into the presence 
of W asHineron, the com- 
mander-in-chief; and 
finding the door closed 
against him at home, 
he went to England, 
and was given an ap- 
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pointment in the Colonial Office at the age of 
twenty-three. 

In England he soon found appreciative friends. 
With a seeming prescience of his proper:line of 
usefulness, he commenced at once his theoretical 
studies and deductions and his practical and so- 
cial improvements ; and the two went hand in 


hand throughout 
his life in Europe, 
which extended 


over a period of 
thirty-eight years. 

His researches 
in physical science 
introduced him to 
Sir Josep Banks, 
and he was made 
a Fellow of the 
Royal Society at 
the age of twenty- 
six. The practi- 


CENTURY VASE. 








cal nature of his mind is evinced by the attention 
he gave about this time to the accoutrement of 
the soldiers, the force of gunpowder, the construc- 
tion of fire-arms and ordnance, and a marine sig 
nal code. 

Receiving a colonelcy in the English army, he 
was for a while in command of a regiment on 
Long Island, returning to England in 1783. Dur- 
ing a Continental trip he became acquainted with 
Prince Maxim1itay, then in the French service, 
and by him was introduced to the Eleator of Ba- 
varia, into whose service he entered ‘in a joint 
civil and military capacity, retaining his half-pay 
in the English service and the order of knight- 
hood. 

In Bavaria Sir Bensamin Toompson made his 
deepest and most enduring marks. His success- 
ful efforts in the suppression of beggary, amelio- 
rating the dwellings of the work-people, establish- 
ing schools and houses of industry, introducing 
superior breeds of cattle and improved methods 
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of gardening, were carried on alongside of his 
other schemes—the reorganization of the army, 
its tactics, economy, discipline, education, and its 
arms. 

it is with him as a discoverer and inventor 
that this brief sketch has principally to do. His 
investigations as to the nature and properties of 
heat seem to have been mainly from the sanitary 
and economical point of view, in endeavoring to 
improve the stoves so much used and needed in 
the «jnter seasons in Munich. Not trusting to 
mere blind experiments, he ascertained by boring 
cannon that heat is not material (as was then sup- 
posed), but is derived from the power spent in 
making the friction—that it ia a transference of 
energy, a mode of molecular motion. This grand 
discovery is an epoch in the history of physical 
science. 

The result of his labors in mechanical improve- 
ments is seen in the construction of fire-places, 
ranges, stoves, grates, and chimneys, by which 
more than one-half the fuel is saved. He invent- 
ed a calorimeter to measure heat, and a photom- 
eter to measure light; he first distinguished be- 
tween radiation, conduction, and convection; he 
used steam in heating fluids and in cooking. His 
inventions improved the homes and home com- 
forts of the people of two continents. , 

For his services he was made a Count of the 
Holy Roman Empire, and selected the title “ Count 
of Rumford,” in remembrance of old times. He 
returned to England in 1798, organized the Royal 
Institution in 1800, and subsequently took up his 
residence on the Continent. 

His first wife died in 1792, and he married, in 
1805, the widow of the celebrated Lavorsier, who 
was guillotined in the French Revolution. Ben- 
samy Toompsoy, Count of Rumford, died at Au- 
teuil, August 21, 1814. His daughter, born in 
America, returned there after her father’s decease. 


REV. A. H. WASHBURN, D.D. 


Awone the victims of the Ashtabula railroad 
disaster was the Rev. A. H. Wasnsvry, D.D., for 
eleven years past rector of Grace Church, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, whose portrait is given on page 85. 
The doctor left Cleveland on the morning of the 
accident te spend the day with the Rev. Dr. Mixs, 
of Erie, Pennsylvania, and took the ill-fated train 
for home the same evening. The body was en- 
tirely consumed, nothing having been found by 
which it could be identified. The reverend gen- 
tleman was beloved and respected wherever 
known, and his death is mourned by a large cir- 
cle of friends. 





AN ENGLISH ESTIMATE OF 
THOMAS NAST. 


In the December number of The Leisure Hour, 
a widely circulated London magazine, appeared 
quite a long and appreciative paper on Thomas 
Nast, whose fame stands very high in England. 
Our readers will not fail to read with interest the 
following extracts from this English tribute to 
the genius of America’s most widely known cari- 
caturist : 

“Few names have become as widely “known 
throughout the United States as that of Thomas 
Nast, the caricaturist of Harper's Weekly. In the 
mining camps of Nevada, among the rancheros 
of Texas or the hardy lumber-men in the pine 
forests of the North, Nast’s pictures are as keenly 
appreciated as among the most exclusive coteries 
of Philadelphia or the autocrats of every Boston 
breakfast table. In party warfare the Republic- 
ans owe Nast no small debt of gratitude for the 
heartiness with which he espoused their cause, 
and for his wonderful ingenuity and adroitness in 
ridiculing their opponents. Public wrong-doers 
of every kind have felt the poignancy of his sat- 
ire; nor have the vices and follies of social life 
escaped castigation at his hands.. Children are 
special favorites with him, and hundreds of Amer- 
ican boys and girls have annual reason to be 
grateful for his intercession on their behalf with 
Santa Claus for the toys and sweets which fall to 
their lot at Christmas tide. The ‘ Heathen Chi- 
nee’ in California was not too far away to expe- 
rience the benignity of his genius in evoking pro- 
tection agdinst the revolvers and knives of a San 
Francisco mob; the corrupt rulers of New York 
city were not so firmly intrenched behind their 
iniquitous ramparts but his assaults could pre- 
cipitate their overthrow. 

“Tf we will take the trouble to think, it is as- 
tonishing how many of our ideas respecting indi- 
viduals we shall find to have been suggested by 
the caricaturists. A few years ago one of the 
most familiar figures in Punch was that of the 
late Lord Palmerston, who was invariably repre- 
sented with a twig in his mouth. The twig be- 
came identified with the man; and had we come 
upon the Prime Minister in the street, we should 
have involuntarily turned our eyes to see if the 
twig was in its place. Its absence would have 
been felt as a positive disappointment, but the 
fault. would not have been with the artist of 
Punch, dat with the neglect of his lordship. In 
the same way the eyeglass of John Bright, or the 
peculiar curl which adorns the forehead of Lord 
Beaconsfield, are prominent in our minds when 
we think of the men themselves, This faculty 
of creating objective individuality is one of Nast’s 
strongest points ; and in some of his pictures the 
person intended is to be recognized with perfect 
certainty, although it may happen that only the 
smallest section of a figure is vi His pure- 
ly embiematic designs are equally forcible. The 
motif in his compositions is never obscure, while 
the enormous fertility of his invention gives fresh- 
ness and piquancy to every effort of his pencil. 

* * * * * - 





“Thomas Nast was born at Landau, in Bava- 
ria, on the 27th of September, 1840. His father 
was a musician, who, with his family, emigrated 
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to America when Nast was six years old. The 
mind of the artist could not, therefore, have been 
very of his 
infancy, ictures it is 
powerfully evident that he has ed his Ger- 
man eres. At the age of fourteen Nast 
obtained first employment as a draughtsman 
from Frank Leslie, and by 1860 he so far 
risen in his profession as to be appointed ‘ special 
artist’ to visit England on the occasion of the 
brutal encounter between Sayers and Heenan. 
This duty performed, Nast wandered off to the 
Continent, where he was just in time to witness 
many of the most stirring events of the Italian 
arctan, He was present at several of the en- 
gagements fought by Garibaldi and his gallant 
companions, and supplied a number of sketches 
both for American papers and for the Justrated 
London News. Up to this time, however, the pe- 
culiar bent of his genius had never displayed it- 
self; and even after his return to New York, in 
1862, a considerable period elapsed before he be- 
gan to distinguish himself in that branch of art 
in which he was to become famous, 

“For nearly four years the conflict between 
North and South had been raging with the utmost 
intensity. Neither side had obtained any per- 
manent advantage. The earnestness with which 
the entire white population of the Southern States 
had flung itself into the le had counterbal- 
anced the advantages derived by the North from 
the superiority of resources. Tesmnts of blue- 
clad volunteers had found graves in the valley of 
the Shenandoah or along the banks of the Poto- 
mac, yet still the South, under Lee, their brave 
Virginian leader, showed a dauntless and unbro- 
ken front. Many a family in New England mourn- 
ed the loss of its bread-winner, many a Western 
homestead had been desolated by the fall of its 
stalwart sons beneath the bullets of the enemy 
or the agues and fevers of the Southern swamps. 
The gain of to-day’s victory was lost by to-mor- 
row’s defeat, while the end was as remote as ever. 
Peace, even at the price of secession, appeared 
preferable to the horrors of interminable blood- 
shed. After all, the servile Africans were, per- 
haps, happy in their Southern bondage. The sto- 
ry of their suffering was doubtless overdrawn. 
Better they should remain in ignorance of a bless- 
ing they had never known than for brethren of 
a nobler race to continue in blood-thirsty and un- 
natural strife. But the leaders of the party were 
not to be driven from their purpose by the af- 
frighted clamors of the tithid. Secession was 
national suicide, and the boasted liberty of the 
American republic a paltry sham as long as slav- 
ery existed in the land. The evil which had pen- 
etrated the whole social fabric now threatened 
its overthrow ; but the time had come for its re- 
moval, and those who had undertaken to direct 
the effort were not men to be dismayed by the 
cost. The majority of the Northern people were 
steadfast in their purpose of preserving the Un- 
ion and uprooting slavery. Notwithstanding the 
terrible disasters they had already undergone, 
their determination was unchanged. Still the cry 
of the weak-hearted for peace at any price was 
uttered loudly enough to be mistaken by less acute 
ears for the voice of the nation, and the citizens 
of that political No Man’s Land which exists in 
every community, and whose only creed is to 
‘shout with the biggest crowd,’ began to swell the 
ranks of the discontented in formidable numbers. 

“ At this juncture Nast came to the front as a 
caricaturist. A large cartoon, bearing the since 
familiar signature of Thomas Nast, appeared in 
Harper's Weekly for the 3d September, 1864, It 
was dedicated to the Chicago Convention, to 
which the peace party had just elected delegates. 
The design represented the grave of a Union sol- 
dier. Beside it stood an armed Confederate, with 
his foot resting contemptuously on the grave, 
across which he has clasped hands with a crip- 
pled and disarmed Unionist. The style of the 
design was new to the Americans, and the won- 
derful directness and force of its meaning were 
instantly apparent. The mute eloquence of the 
appeal could not be mistaken, and Nast, like a 
certain distinguished poet, may be said to have 
awoke in the morning and found himself famous. 
Seldom has an artist achieved fame as suddenly 
as Nast did by this single effort, and still more 
seldom has one shown himself capable of sustain- 
ing the position thus acquired. Henceforward 
Nast’s path was clearly defined, and from the 
time his first cartoon appeared in Harper’s he 
has been an almost weekly contributor to the 
pages of that journal. During the Presidential 
campaign which ended in Lincoln being elected 
for the second time, and until the remnant of the 
Confederates laid down their arms to Grant and 
his veterans at Appomattox Court-house, Nast’s 
pencil was never idle. The Southern foe, the 
Democratic enemies in the North, the social fol- 
lies of the hour, were assailed with a vigor which 
no previous American caricaturist had the cour- 
age or ability to attempt. 

“As an advocate of temperance, Nast has upon 
occasion shown himself as earnest as George 
Cruikshank: Christmas-day does not obtain the 
universal observance in New York that it receives 
farther south; while, on the other hand, New- 
Year’s Day is as great a festival in the American 
metropolis as it is in Paris. One of the customs 
of the day is for gentlemen to pay a visit of cere- 
mony to all their lady friends. Each visit may 

last peobaby only a few minutes, but it is usual 
for visitor before departing to drink a glass 
of wine proffered by the hostess. As may be 


glasses of wine politeness has impelled 
him to drink will by the end of the day have re- 
duced him to a state bordering on helpless intoxi- 
cation. When it is remembered that the Amer- 
icans are an exceedingly social and hospitable 
people, the magnitude of the evils brought about 
by these New-Year’s visits may be imagined. 





Nast gave a heavy blow to the practice in a large 





cartoon, under which he inscribed, “Eve at it 
again.” A caller has just entered the drawing- 
room of one of his friends, and the lady is in the 
act of presenting him with the customary glass 
of wine. The victim is sadly disorganized by the 
calls he has already made, and steadies himself 
with difficulty by aid of a table, while he mum- 
bles some incoherent conventionalisms befittin; 
the occasion. Other visitors are in the room, a 
showing more or less the effects of the vinous 
prescriptions of their fair friends. The ladies 
were indignant with the artist for throwing the 
blame entirely upon them, but the censure was 
not unmerited. They had the good sense to take 
the hint, and for the last year or two the prac- 
tice of offering wine on such occasions has to a 
large extent been discontinued. The press and 
the pulpit had long denounced the evil, but it re- 
mained for Nast to give point to their arguments ; 
and to him the honors of victory are in a great 
measure due. , 

“Tt is as a political caricaturist, however, that 
Nast chiefly merits attention. When he strikes, 
it is with all the force at his command, and with 
a vindictive energy which knows no mercy. Some 
of his attacks upon political foes are almost bru- 
tal in the relentless malignity with which he fol- 
lows every movement of his victim; but apart 
from politics, upon which of course opinions may 
differ, he always appears as the champion of mo- 
rality and justice. It is perhaps this terrible 
earnestness of purpose which has done more than 
any thing else to maintain Nast in the position he 
occupies. The evils against which he fought had 
attained a magnitude of which, happily, English- 
men of the present day can have no conception, 
and against which the gentle humor of a Leech 
or a Tenniel would be powerless. It was a fight 
with giants incased in armor which long impunity 
had made proof against the mere shafts of ridi- 
cule, and the only hope of victory was by employ- 
ing some mighty engine of warfare to crush them. 

” * * * ” 7 


“A mere list of Nast’s most famous carica- 
tures would be tediously long. His industry is 
no less remarkable than the fecundity of his 
imagination, and it would be difficult to name an 
event or a subject which has excited public atten- 
tion in America during the past ten years that 
has not been more or less amply illustrated by his 
pencil. No English caricaturist of the present 
day occupies a relative position to that of Nast 
in America; and notwithstanding some defects 
which might appear in his works, if judged by 
the standard of English taste, the position he oc- 
cupies is fully merited.” 





A SLEIGH-BELLE, 


Harotp Browy’s sleigh dashed merrily up to 
Harold Brown’s door, and at that moment (she 
was the soul of punctuality) out came Harold 
Brown’s only sister—a little woman wrapped in 
shawls and veils and worsted things from head 
to foot. 

“Come along, sis,” he shouts; and then, with- 
out waiting for her to “come along,” he jumps 
from the sleigh, reaches the top of the stoop in 
three strides—he’s a tall, broad-shouldered, dark- 
skinned, blue-eyed young fellow—catches her up 
in his arms as though she were on/y a bundle, 
and in the twinkling of an eye she is snugly 
stowed away among the buffalo-robes. 

Crack the whip. “G’lang, Ned!” cries 
Harold. ‘Ned’ tosses his head and paws the 
ground an instant.to set the sleigh-bells ringing 
properly, and off they go. 

“Are you warm ?” asks Harold of the bundle 
at his side. 

“ Almost smothered,” answers the bundle, in 
an indistinct voice with a slight lisp. 

“That’s right, my darling,” says the brother, 
who adores his pretty young sister—the only one 
left him of four. “I should tear my hair in wild 
despair if you caught cold. Mind you don’t, for 
if you but sneeze once, be it the tiniest sneeze 
that ever was, home you go.” 

“ Never fear, Har,” rejoins the obedient small 
woman, “TI promise, upon my word and honor, 
not to sneeze. I'll choke first. Ah! here we 
are,” she continues, as they turn into Fifth Ave- 
nue and take their place at the end of a line of 
sleighs, big and little, the largest of which stands 
unoccupied before the handsome and brilliantly 
lighted house of Albert Lee, merchant and mill- 
ionaire. 

“Yes, and here are all the rest,” says Harold, 
adding, with a slight inflection of scorn, “ except- 
ing the Lee people. Of course it’s the Princess 
Alberta who is keeping us all waiting”—forget- 
ting, in the most man-like seeneiey tank he had 
only that moment arrived himself. “She never 
was ready when she was a little girl, and I sup- 
pose she hasn’t reformed in that particular, now 
she’s a big one.” 

“ Big !” ts the voice from the mufflers ; 
“why, she isn’t a bit larger than I am.” 

“Well, she’s a year older, anyhow, and ought 
to know better,” replies Harold; “but I haven’t 
the slightest doubt she’s stopping to flirt with 
some one, or two, or half a dozen of her numer- 
ous admirers, utterly regardless of the fact that 
I—that is, you—to say nothing of forty or fifty 
others, more or less intimate friends, are freez- 
ing outside. Dan Van Rensselaer is buttoning 
on her gloves, or Will West is fastening the straps 
of her overshoes, or some nonsense 
or other. Cora, it’s my pia og flirted 
in her cradle, made faces at her old and 
smiled on the new. ‘ Alberta !'—and she won't let 
any one soften it to ‘ Berta,’” he went on, - 
ently warming with his subject—“ what a - 
lous name for such a mite! for mite she is, and 
mite she will continue to be, for all her scornful 
looks and haughty ways.” 

“Oh, Harold !” exclaims the veiled voice, with 
as much indignation as is possible under the cir- 
cumstances, “How unjust you are! She’s not 








haughty—she’s not scornful—she’s lovely! She 
came to me herself yesterday afternoon—and [ 
happen to know all the others had written in. 
vitations—and begged we would join her sleigh- 
ing party. ‘It’s to be a real old-fashioned af. 
fair,’ she said, ‘and I want my real old-fashioned 
friends to come.’” : 

“ Extremely condescending,” interpolates Har- 
old. 

“ And as for her name, she had nothing to say 
about that, as you, if you have one grain of com. 
mon-sense, must be aware—no more than you did 
about yours. And she’d rather be called ‘ Bertie,’ 
a great deal; only her papa insists upon ‘ Alberta,’ 
and consequently, like a good daughter, she insists 
upon ‘ Alberta’ too. He wanted a boy when she 
was born, to be called ‘ Albert’—that’s his own 
name, you know; and when a girl came instead, 
he said no girl should interfere with his plans, 
and he named her ‘ Alberta,’ which is almost the 
same thing. And it’s just as well he did, for he 
never had another child, girl or boy.” 

“ Pity the boy hadn’t come,” grumbles Harold. 

“ For shame, brother !” exclaims the little wom- 
an, partly unfolding the veil that hides her dim- 
pled chin and rosy mouth, that she may speak 
with greater effect. ‘“ How can you wish that 
there was a great stupid young man instead of 
that dear sweet girl? for she és a dear sweet girl, 
though you, I can’t for the life of me see why— 
neither can Fred—choose to be angry with her.” 

“J didn’t wish for ‘a great stupid young man’ 
in her place,” explains Harold, with a short laugh. 
“That he would necessarily have been ‘ great and 
stupid’ only feminine logic can prove ; it’s beyond 
me. But if ‘ Albert’ had come first, and Alberta, 
by some other name, second, she wouldn’t have 
been an only child, as she is now, petted and in- 
dulged in every whim and fancy, until she imag- 
ines herself a queen and all the world her slaves.” 

“You said ‘a princess’ a few moments ago,” 
says Cora, ene Retiteg ‘ 

“ And perhaps wi "t be smiling on that 
grinning idiot, Dan Van Rensselaer—they say 
she’s to marry him, his fortune equaling her 
own, and his great-great-great-great-grandfather 
having been one of the very first Dutchmen that 
landed on these shores—and turning away from 
the fellow she has known from her infancy, and 
who has— Whoa, Ned, keep still! Why the 
deuce don’t she and her train make their appear- 
ance ?”” 

They don’t make their appearance, and Cora 
begins to talk again. 

“ Harold, you wrong Alberta; indeed you do. 
It is you that are foolishly proud, not she. When 
she went abroad, she left us rich; when she came 
back, she found us poor; and yet she had only 
been home two days when she sought us out. 
And how did you receive her? In the coldest 
manner; and then raved and swore when she 
was gone—you needn’t contradict me; I distinct- 
ly remember two very wicked words you said— 
because she didn’t rush into your arms and kiss 
you at meeting, as she did at parting, three years 
before. Can’t you understand, you horrid, splen- 
did old boy, that what is just allowable in a girl 
of fifteen would be highly improper in @ young 
lady of eighteen? And you've only called upon 
her once since her return—once in six long 
months; and pray what did your lordship do on 
that occasion? Scowled and growled and snapped 
at Louis Vance in such a ferocious manner that 
he told my Fred—poor Fred! what a pity they’re 
taking ’count of stock to-night!—he actually 
thought,” with a little chuckle, “you were los- 
ing your senses, And what’s more, Mr. Harold 
Brown’’—and the dimpled chin is thrust forward 
defiantly—“ J think, and so does Fred, that it’s 
your duty to apologize for the way you behaved 
that evening. And I don’t believe she’s engaged 
to Dan Van Rensselaer at all. That was only 
a rumor that floated over here from Paris, and 
I see no reason why you should accept it for the 
blessed truth any more than you do the thou- 
sand and one idle reports that are always floating 
about. And, Harold, if you really love her, why 
don't you tell her so? Fred told me the moment 
he found out. But there! I sha’n’t talk any 
more ; it’s no use.” 

“Tt is not,” declares Harold, with emphasis ; 
“ for unless, by some unforeseen turn in the wheel 
of fortune, she become as poor as myself, and I 
don’t believe the wheel contemplates any such 
turn, I shall never speak of love to Miss Alberta 
Lee ” 


“Rude, obstinate, wretched boy!” scolds the 
little sister; “I wash my hands of you. If you 
insist upon being unhappy, be so. Not another 
word do you hear from me to-night, for my breath 
is all frozen on my veil, making it stiff and un- 
comfortable, and I’ve reason to think, notwith- 
standing my promise to the contrary, my big 
brother, I’m going to sneeze.” 

“My darling,” cries the big brother, fumbling 
in his great-coat pockets, “I’ve another sky, or 
moon, or cloud, or whatever you call it, here— 
bought it as I came along for fear—” 

“ Har,” interrupts Cora, solemnly, “if you wrap 
another thing about me, even if it be the finest 
gossamer, I shall cease to breathe;” and she 
ovens be ee ea 
part of her face again, and relapses into silence. 

“ Here she is—and time, I think,” says Harold, 
his blue eyes flashing with no pleasant light, as a 
laughing party ran down the steps of the Lee 
mansion and crowded into the empty sleigh. 
“ And, thunder and Mars! that infernal Dan Van 
Rensselaer is at her side. G’lang, Ned !” savage- 
ly. And away they all start, laughing, singing, 
and shouting as only young people sleigh-riding 
on a fine moonlight night can laugh and sing . 
and shout. 

An hour’s ride, and then a stop of an hour or 
two at an old-fashioned country hotel—would 
there were more of them !—for a dance (the sole 
music for which was furnished by a old vio- 
lin, played by a still older darky, w dance 
ended, proceeded to display his musical skill 
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with much rolling of the eyes and stamping of 
the right foot, by performing a composition of 
his own, the theme being “ The Queen Bee's Visit 


and a supper. , 

At the supper an enormous turkey pzesided, 
flanked by crisp salads, broiled q and the 
pies of the country; but he, the turkey, 


I 


“Hurry up,” at length shouts some one from 
outside, “if you want to get to the city before the 
moon turns her back on us;” and down stairs 
they go pell-mell, helter-skelter, and jump and 
tumble, and are lifted into the sleighs again. 

Harold Brown grasps his own particular charge 
from the group as they reach the road-side, and 
carefully seating her in his sleigh, heaps the heavy 
robes around her and springs in himself. 

Hundreds of silvery bells jingle together in 

t discord ; the old darky, whose Queen Bee 

never extracted so much honey with an “ m” 

from the _ of roses before, flings his batter- 

ed hat in the air, and shouts, “ Hurrah !” and then 

seizes his old violin and plays “ Hail, Columbia,” 

as though every note was a soldier of 1776; and 
away they speed for home once more. 

“ How lovely she looked to-night!” begins Har- 
old, after a five-minutes’ silence. “ You needn’t 
speak, toad. After that warm room and the 
dance and the supper, it is more necessary than 
ever that you should be careful. All I ask of you 
is to listen. As a listener you can’t be surpassed, 
although as a talker, like most women, you are 
apt to get things a little confused. But don’t go 
to sleep, for that is an insult I can’t and won't 
stand. Did you ever see such hair ?—spun gold! 
And how charmingly she wears it! part in a wreath 
about her pretty head, and part floating free over 
her pretty shoulders, Blondes! There’s only one 
blonde in the world, and that’s Alberta Lee. Her 
skin is like the snow with the moonlight on it; 
and being beautiful because she is so fair, I sup- 

it wouldn’t be fair in me to even dream of 
omy turning Brown. Hi, Ned! Good heavens! 
the intelligent brute heard that dreadful attempt 
at a joke, and tried to runaway. So-0-0, old fel- 
low! I won’t do it again. And she never spoke 
to me, Cora. And yet when we were boy and girl 


mouth unreproved, and she used to call me 
©My Harold.’ Let me see—that must have been 
a And then, as she grew older, she 
grew more ; but I was ‘Harold’ still, often 


‘dear Harold,’ until her father, who shows what 
is. in spite of his years, by encoura- 
that greacer idiot, Van Rensselaer, made that 
hit in Wall Street, and the whole family 
to w to play the aristocrat 
humble friends at home. It’s true I didn’t go 
her were too many around 
are praising is not the 
rose for me.’ And the dance I should have liked 
wi 


‘Pray, Mr. Brown, what is it to you?’ Deuce 
take her lovely, exasperating, bewitching impu- 
She well knew what it was to me, the 
lily-white little hypocrite! I sup- 
pose she’ll that Van Rensselaer”—and he 
muttered ing which didn’t sound like a 
between his teeth—“ or some of his set, 
not one of whom is worthy to hold her fan, ‘the 
bonnie wee thing,’ as our old Scotch nurse used 
to say”—breaking off with what in a woman we 
would call a hysterical laugh. “I say, sis, are 
you asleep? You needn’t say a word, my butter- 
fly: just shake your head.” 

The worsted things and veils that formed the 
butterfly’s cocoon moved slowly and with diffi- 
culty from side to side. 

“All right,dear. I feel as though I must talk 
of her to-night, and to whom can I talk but you, 
my darling ?—my little sister, who has never 
withheld her love and sympathy from me, God 
bless her! But, Cora, if any poor fellow had 
loved you all his life long, and you had led him 
to believe for many years that you returned his 
affection, and then, growing richer, as he, through 
no fault of his own, grew if you turned 
ee him and smiled upon those who were 


only iors in wealth and position, I'd dis- 
own you. Mouse of my life, I would indeed !” 

“ But suppose the ‘poor fellow’ never told his 
love when we met after a long separation ?” whis- 
pers the “ mouse of his life.” 

“In w 


ords, mean? Pshaw! there are a 
iS ottch 0 men tel Mle tom, nk 

a@ woman knows every one of them by heart.” 
“ But suppose,” in another faint whisper, “that 
when she returned from abroad, she found him 


E 


q 





Perfect silence. 

“You tormenting little thing”—shaking her 
getitly with his strong right hand—* why don’t 
you answer me? I won't give you a kiss for a 
week if you don’t. There’s ing uncanny 
about you. Where’s your lisp? You had one 
a short time ago; you know you did. Cora!” 

“My name’s Alberta, please, Sir ;” and the veil 
that had hidden her face flew aside, and a long 
oo of golden hair floated out and brightened 

t. 

The reins fell from Harold’s hands, Alberta 
caught them skillfully. 

“Tis well,” she said, “that in those by-gone 
days you taught me how to drive.” 

‘or one moment her lover gazed at her in open- 
eyed wonder. Then he gasped, “Great heavens! 
what a fool!” 

“Thank you, Mr. Brown,” said the fair one, 
with a smile. 

“Not you, Alberta—thunder and Mars! no, but 
me, myself—to be so near and yet so far. What 
a consummate—” 

“Skip the hard words ; there isn’t the slight- 
est need of them,” interrupted Alberta, mischiev- 
ously, “Cora thought she’d like a ride in the big 
sleigh, and I hadn’t the heart to refuse the child. 
Hope I haven’t intruded, Mr. Brown? And now, 
as we're turning into our street, you'd better take 
the reins again.” 

“ Alberta—Bertie—sweetheart, say something 
kind to me before we part,” he pleads, grasping 
both the reins and the little hands that hold them. 

“ What shall I say, Mr. Brown ?” 

He bends his head and looks earnestly in her 
face. “Say ‘ Harold’ first.” 

“*Harold,’” she repeats, with a saucy smile, 
and then wresting her hands away, she sinks 
back and leans her head on his shoulder, which 
droops to meet it, and goes on in a softened 
voice: “I’m not engaged to Dan Van Rensselaer, 
whom you, with Saito consistency, call an 
idiot for being in love with me; and my papa, 
who is the dearest and best papa in the whole 
world, in spite of your impertinent remarks about 
him, cares nothing for wealth and position, com- 
pared to my happiness ; and I myself, ‘lily-white 
little hypocrite’ to the contrary, haven’t the slight- 
est objection to turning Brown, my Harold.” 

“God bless you, dearest!” 

“Yes, yes, but don’t kiss me just now, please. 
We’re at our own door, and the light of the street 
lamp is falling full upon us, and there’s dear old 
anxious papa peeping out, trying to catch a 
glimpse of his only son and heiress.” 
“Good-night,” “good-night,” resounded from 
every side as each particular sleigh started for that 

rticular place to which its particular party be- 
longed, with the exception of the sleigh in charge 
of the horse called Ned. 

That remained in front of the dwelling of the 
“ princess,” while its happy owner, with Cora, his 
little sister, who had suddenly appeared at his 
side, on one arm, and Alberta, his pretty sweet- 
heart, on the other, ascended the marble steps. 

“Papa,” called out Alberta, as they entered 
the hall, “ Mr. Harold Brown has been behaving 
in a dreadful manner. He has called me all sorts 
of names, abused me most shamefully to my face, 
actually shaken me, and, worst of all, declared he 
wouldn’t kiss me for a week. Send John to look 
after Ned—poor horse, Ae isn’t to blame—and 
then J demand that you demand an explanation.” 





AMERICAN SILVER-WARE. 


On page 85 will be found three exquisite rep- 
resentations of American silver-ware manufac- 
ture. The central figure is the “Century Vase,” 
manufactured by the Gorham Company, beauti- 
ful in design, treatment, and workmanship, The 
length of the base is five feet four inches, the 
height, four feet two inches. It is formed of solid 
silver, and its weight is 2000 ounces. The orna- 
mentation is designed to represent the story of 
the century of American independence. Thus, 
the pioneer and Indian represent the first phase 
of civilization ; groups of fruit, flowers, and cere- 
als, the natural products of the soil. The slab of 
polished granite signifies the unity and solidity 
of the government, on which rest the thirty-eight 
States. The band of stars, thirty-eight, enci 
the piece, thirteen in front, represent the present 
and number of States in the Union. The 
group on the left is the Genius of War, with the 
torch in her right hand, while the left grasps the 
chain holding the “dogs of war” in check; a 
shell has shattered the tree, and a broken caisson 
wheel is half buried in the débris on the battle- 
ground. The group on the right is the lion led 
by little children, musical instruments and flow- 
ers strewn on the ground, all denoting perfect 
peace and security. The medallion in front is 
the Angel of Fame, holding in one hand the palm 
branch and laurel wreath, and in the other a wreath 
of immortelles and a portrait of Washington. 
The medallion on the opposite side is the Genius 
of Philosophy and Diplomacy, with one hand rest- 
ing on the printing-press and with the other hold- 
ing a portrait of Franklin. On either side of the 
plinth is a head of the bison, the king of the 
prairie. Having now passed the Revolution and 
witnessed the restoration of peace, the nation com- 
mences its ; and hence the vase rises from 
the plinth. The front panel of the vase repre- 
sents Genius, to inscribe on the tablet the 
progress made in science, music, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture. On the reverse 
panel Genius is ready to record the advancement 
in commerce, agriculture, mining, and manufav- 
tures. The figures denote Europe, Asia, and 
ing in their contributions to the Ex- 
hibition ; the central figure, America, is in- 
viting and welcoming all nations to unite w}th her 
in cara triumph of her centennial year. 

On each of the “Century Vase” is an en- 
graving of a fruit and flower stand, manufactured 
by Messrs. Resp & Barton. Both are models of 


elegant design and cxquisite workmanship. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Two eminent geologists have lately died in 
Europe in the persons of Professor Heinxicn 
Crepner, of Germany, and Dr. Franz Foer- 
TERLE, of Austria, rofessor CREDNER was 
born in 1809, near Gotha, and died on the 28th 
of September. His profession was that of min- 
ing engineer, and he served in this relation in 
Gotha, in Hanover, and in Prussia. Among his 
earlier F atan me nag was a work upon the geod- 
esy of Thuringia and the Harz, as also upon the 
subdivisions of the Upper Jura and the Wealden 
of the northwestern part of Germany. 

Dr. FoeTTeRLe was born on the 2d of Febru- 
ary, 1823, and b ted in 1849 with 
the Geological Survey of Austria, of which he 
became vice-director in 1873. 


a ye ren charged with 
e duty of repo upon the ress and 
condition of work upon the St. Gothard Tunnel 
has officially remarked that, thanks to the im- 
proved machinery which has been introduced, 
the works have made great progress of late, so 
that, unless unforeseen obstacles should super- 
vene, it will in future be comparatively easy to 
complete the tunnel at an average rate of twenty 
feet per day. 











The death of Mr. Cuaries Sainte-CLaire 
DEVILLE, an eminent French scientist, on the 
10th of October, in Paris, was caused by the bite 
ofadog. Mr. DEVILLE has for a long time been 
well known both from his own researches and as 
a brother of the eminent French chemist. 

He prosecuted numerous researches upon the 
+ pad of the globe, at an early period of his 

ife exploring the Antilles and the volcanic isl- 
ands of Africa, devoted himself to the study of 
meteorology and geology, bringing together an 
immense collection of rocks and fossils, and 
completed the triangulation of Guadeloupe, of 
which oe pees amap. While working u 
his general results a severe apie ey occur 

at Point-a-Pitre, —s the death of his uncle 
and other members of bis gf and ingulfing 
or destroying his collections. The shock of this 
calamity, and the fatigue, physical and mental, 
produced by it, brought about a serious indis- 
position, re which he was never entirely cured. 

After a Time, however, he undertook the in- 
vestigation and analysis of rocks, and made 
several important discoveries, among them that 
of amorphous and‘insoluble sulphur. This was 
follow by other inquiries into the phenome- 
na of melting of minerals, which enabled him 
to solve some interesting geological problems, 
At the request of Professor EL1g pz Beaumont, 
he undertook the study of volcanic phenomena, 
and during five or six years investigated the 
= of Vesuvius and Etna, collecting and 
analyzing the gases which escaped and all the 
other products. : 

He also paid special attention to the science 
of meteorology, and the well-known observato- 
ry at Mont Souris was largely due to his efforts. 
For quite a considerable time he occupied the 
chair of geology in the College of France. 


The practical success of the measures taken 
by the United States Fish Commission for the 
introduction of California salmon into the wa- 
ters of the Mississippi Valley and of the East is 
becoming more and more assured, a sketch of 
one having just been received by the Commis- 
sioner, which was thirteen inches in length, taken 
at Cedar Point, Maumee Bay, on the Ist of Oc- 
tober, by Messrs. Davis Broruers, of Toledo. 
This is supposed to be one of the number of 
young fish hatched in 1874 by the Michigan Fish 
Commissioners, from eggs furnished by the Unit- 
ed States Commission, and planted by them in 
the river Raisin, at Monroe, Michigan. 








Among the most disagreeable pests of Central 
and South America may be mentioned a fly of 
the genus Lucilia, which is in the habit of laying 
its inside of the nose of man, and which, 
when hatched, crawls into the nasal cavities, 
and povieon very great distress, and sometimes 
death. Their habits and injuries as they occur 
in Costa Rica have been well treated in a paper 
by Dr. Von Frantzivus. Quite lately a species 
of Lweilia, occurring in France and Belgium, has 
been shown to possess a somewhat similar habit, 
attacking, however, the eyes of toads, the larvae 
of which penetrate within, eat off the eyelids, 
and burrow in the face. The toads do not show 
any special indications of being much disturbed 
by ae ravages, feeding and laying their eggs 
as usual. 





Professor CLayTon, after a careful survey of 
the Wasatch County coal-field, in the Territo- 
ry of Utah, pronounces it to be of considerable 
importance. The field in question has three 
are ve veins, of which the principal one (the 

utchings) is thirty-two feet in thickness. A 
large proportion of the coal es excellent 
coking Cay wy The location of the beds is 
about feet above sea-level; nevertheless 
they are not difficult of access. 





Extensive observations show that the glaciers 
of Mont Blanc ceased to advance as early as 
1854; that they then began to recede, some of 
them more rapidly than others. The diminu- 
tion of the other Alpine glaciers, also, was sub- 
stantiated in 1866, although there were excep- 
tions up to a comparatively recent date. The 
Gorner — ceased to advance in 1859, while 
the adjoining Findelen glacier receded in 1844. 
At présent, however, there seems to be no ex- 
ception to Se aay diminution of the glaciers, 
and the variations in their rates of recession can 
be accounted for by local causes, such as differ- 
ences in magnitude of the sources, the charac- 


ter of their exposure to the sun, the prevaili 
their ii Sememmtation of me 
ete. the cause of the recession, Mar- 


Tins and BILLY the warm and dry 
summers of 1863, 1 and 1865, and the | 
poo A a the —~ — 
suggestion GRUNER tested by an investiga- 
tion of previous com the records 
at St. Bernard an 
amount of precipitation, and fall of snow for 
the twenty years 1861 with those of 
the fifteen years since that date, and he consid- 
ers that the higher average temperature and 
extreme dryness of the atmosphere of the last 
fifteen years, as compared with the twenty pre- 
vious to 1861, are sufficient to account for the 
diminution of the glaciers, Thus at St. Bernard 








the increase of average temperature was more 
than three-quarters of a degree, and the average 
snow-fall was reduced to one-half. The ques- 
tion suggests itself whether the conditions of 
these “wr, 7 have been confined to the Alpine 
regions, or if they have been geveral throughout 
Europe, and also whether the modification of 
the climate is permanent, or if a return of low 
temperature and moisture may be anticipated. 
The fact that during the Middle Ages the glaciers 
were less extended than at present seems te in- 
dicate a periodicity in the phenomena. 





The subject of establishing permanent sta- 
tions on the sea-coast for the more convenient 
prosecution of researches into the marine zool- 
ogy and botany is attracting increasing atten- 
tion since the great success of the Naples sta- 
tion under the direction of Dr. Doman, and the 
number of important researches that have been 
carried on there. We have already referred to 

station of Professor La Caze-Duruisrs at 

ff, on the coast of France, and the prop- 
osition of the association of German naturalists 
and physicists to establish a similar one on the 
German coast. The naturalists of Holland have 
not been behindhand in this connection, the Zo- 
ological Association of the Netherlands at its 
meeting of November, 1875, having organized a 
plan for this purpose, and appointed a com- 
mittee to carry it out. A series of buildings 
was therefore ordered that should admit of be- 
ing removed easily from place to place in suc- 
cessive seasons, and of being stored away in the 
wiuter where the material would be free from 
the inclemency of the weather. The arrange- 
ments were completed by the first week in July, 
and the building placed at Helder, opposite the 
island of Texel, on the top of the great dike 
which protects the low countries behind from 
the inroads of the sea. The establishment was 
eee with every thing necessary in the form 
of dredges, towing nets, swabs, etc., and eight 
weeks were spent in the prosecution of zoolog- 
ical researches, with reer nteresting results, teu 
members of the Netherlands Association being 
engaged in the work. Large numbers of crus- 
taceans and other animals were secured, The 
absence of holothuriaus was especially note- 
worthy. 

At the end of the season the buildings, which 
had cost about $2000 in all, were taken apart and 
stored at Leyden for re-erection at another poiut 
on the coast in the summer of 1877. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Art a most exclusive ball at the French sea-side, « 
young druggist’s clerk approached one of the fairest 
and most aristocratic of the ladies, and humbly solic- 
ited the favor of a quadrille. The lady inspected him 
critically from his tie to his boots, and, taking her 
card, said, “I never, monsieur, dance with people 
whose names are not preceded by a ‘de.’ What name 
shall I inscribe? Monsieur—” “ Monsi Peroxide 
de Manganese, mademoiselie,” he replied. 











Srance-Keeren. “ By-the-way, shall I put in an ex- 
tra buffalo 7” 

Exa.isu Bioop. ‘ Couldn’t you let me ‘ave an ‘orse, 
you know? Er—er—rather not drive a bufialo first 
time, you know.” 





An Irish major recently declared in a Dublin debat- 
ing society that “‘he was no mere political tyro, but 
came to the bar of public opinion armed with experi- 
ence acquired in three hemispheres.” 


—<—— ——-- 
Fact, reatty !—Some Scotchmen can live on Ayr. 
exqummenghitinatllliiieaatdistttins 





The cradle is the first rock we strike in the voyage 
of life. 





ey 


Now that skating is good, the Sunday-school at- 
tendance is falling off. 





An Irish girl was ordered to hang the wash-clothes 
on the horse in the kitchen to dry. Her mistress 
shortly after found a very gentle family horse stand- 
ing in the kitchen oa covered with the arti- 
cles that had been washed that day. Upon interro- 
gating the girl, the reply waa, “‘ Och, to be sure, ye told 
me to hang the clothes upon the horse in the kitchen, 
and the baste is the kindest I ever saw, sure,” 





When the enterprising butcher's assistant “set up 
on his own »” did he find a comfortable seat ? 
Sinecaweriaperetentiin 
“* Handsome is that handsome does,” quoted a Chi- 
cago man to his wife the other day. “ Yes,” replied 
she, in a winning tone ; “ for instance, a husband who 
is always ready to hand some money to bis wife.” 





A Western paper, in describing an accident recently 

with much candor, “‘ Dr. Jones was called, and 
under his prompt and skillful treatment the young 
man died on Wednesday night.” 





“ A gentleman surnamed the American ," says 
the San Francisco News-Letter, ‘‘ who is s atthe 
Palace Hotel, was the other day the victim of a fearful 
ou It seems this gentleman, who com- 
moniy wears the highest collars ever seen in ‘ 
He received a note from a firm of bill-stickers, asking 
if he did not wish to let out the backs of those articles 
for advertising.” 


A out West is offering for sale seed 
gethered fre trom the path of rectitude. A religious con- 
temporary fears e must 
wal oan atinan hele Gove 45 ane 








Spilkens always insists on spelling needle, niedie. 
He enye overy meofie chowid have en ye ia Sew! 





Two diel teation by were amusing 
—in childish fast: a 
e?” says Tom. “ 


locomotiv 
Harry. “What's the name of yours ?” 





Tur Copstre’s Last Worps.—‘“I feel that I wax 
weaker each succeeding day, and that I am fast a 
proaching my end ; a few more stitches, and all will be 
over; I shall go where there is rest for the weney 
sole, and e sorrow will be heeled.” Having 
aul he wished, he calmly breathed his /ast, 





Junerse py Avpgzananors.—On one occasion Web- 
ster, the American Senator, was on his way to his du- 
ties at Washington. He was compelled to proceed at 

by stage from Baltimore. He had no travelling 
and the driver had a sort of feion loo! 
no 1 bie alarm in the Sena- 
endeavored to 


tor. uilize myself,” said Web- 
pa had partly 


i 


, when we reached the 
woods between Bladensburg and Washington—a 
scene for murder or ou here, I con- 
| a ae deserted me. Just then the 
to me, and, with a graff voice, inquired 
name. I gave it to him. ‘Where are you going ?’ 
sald he. The was, ‘To Wasbin: am 4 
% the driver sei me fervently 
med, ‘How glad Iam! I have 
seat for the last hour; for when 
you to be a highwayman.’” 
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i 1 rival: be detected in the | shed; in Geo a perfect tyranny; in South | his head. Then I plainly saw the woman’s face, 
A SONG OF THE PERIOD. chiet of apres es Praene sen Revo- | Carolina, pore Yn rifle clubs ~ aooaet to start forward suddenly, am oon 
Yi N. lution the of the to win un- | and scenes of dreadful outrage. Never was such revealed a upon 
By ANNIE MATHERSON ution was an election held in any age or country. From | almost of terror. No young, but 


Don’r tell me of the pauper brood 

Who daily cry for a crust of food ; 

The badly clothed or the evil-shoed, 

Or the bare blue toes of the crossing-sweeper! 
Don’t tell me of the white, wan faces, 

The dirty lodgings and crowded places 

Where Poverty grins and Sin grimaces!— 
“Am I iy brother’s keeper ?” 


Don’t tell me of the “ Awkward Squad,” 

The loafers who get kept in “ quad,” 

Or tired men, laid beneath the sod, 

In graves where they get house-room cheaper ! 
Dear me! I’ve hardly time to think, 

With business first and then the Rink, 

And a fellow must sometimes eat and drink— 
“Am I my brother’s *keeper ?” 


Don’t tell me of the murky air 

That chokes the lungs and breeds despair, 
Where none are young, and few are fair, 
And men drink deep, but women deeper ! 
Don’t tell me of the moral obliquity 

In those low dens of vulgar iniquity! 
My views may claim a Scriptural antiquity— 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” 


What! come and help, you say? Oh no! 
Some man of coarser grain may go; 
*Twould break me down to see such woe. 
Have you no shepherd for your sheep, Sir ? 
An honest missionary, say— 

A Bible-woman. By-the-way, 

I'm rather out of cash to-day, 

Or I would give a trifle. Pray 

Look in again! I'll help to pay 

To keep my brother’s keeper. 








DRUMMING OUT A TORY. 


Wuex the British occupied the Jerseys, the To- 
ries, feeling strong under their protection, made 
themselves obnoxious to the patriots in various 
ways. But their “little authority” was “ brief” 
indeed, for when the English forces were with- 
drawn, the patriots found themselves once more in 
power, and they had many old scores set against 
the Tories, which they at once proceeded to pay 
off with heavy interest. 

Many cases of tarring and feathering, ducking 
in the mill-pond, and riding the rail took place. 
These ceremonies were carried out with great dig- 
nity and decorum, for it was the object of the 
leaders to teach a lesson, to make a lasting im- 
pression upon hearts that were faintly wavering 
between the cause of the king and that of the 
colonies. 

In our double-page engraving from Mr. Rery- 
HaR?’s admirable drawing, the majestic leader 
represents the burgomaster of the town. He 
has a figure that inspires respeet, and the author- 
ity that commands immediate obedience. The 
Tory on the rail looks as if he might have the 
finer feelings of a gentleman, and is deeply humil- 
iated by his elevated position. The sympathy of 
the spectators is with him personally, but not 
for the cause which he represents. The burgo- 
master points him out to gaping lookers-on as 
who should say, “ Thus do we treat all traitors to 
their country.” 


THE ENEMIES OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Tue new year opens with fresh elements of in- 
terest in the wide struggle between knowledge 
and its natural foes. In both hemispheres the 
combat rages with growing violence. On the one 
side, caste and corruption, papal intolerance, mor- 
al and mental weakness, unite to prevent the peo- 
ple from perfecting their educational schemes and 
rising intellectually; and on the other, the peo- 
ple, every where awakened, demand systems of 
. public instruction, industrial and scientific schools, 
and a general diffusion of that knowledge which 
a hundred years ago was sedulously kept from 
them by their rulers. It is, indeed, the most re- 
markable trait of a wonderful century that the 
period opening with the Declaration of Independ- 
ence has been the first in which the necessity of 
a general education has been allowed, and nations 
have been made their own instructors. A hun- 
dred years ago the great mass of the people every 
where lived, were treated, and perished like brutes. 
The founders of the republic declared the right 
of popular sovereignty, of education, and of hope ; 
knowledge received a wonderful impulse, the en- 
ergies of man were awakened as they never were 
before, and the advance of the human race since 
that decisive moment has been unequaled in all 
the past. The railway, telegraph, improved print- 
ing-press, and steam-engine are the fruits of pop- 
ular progress and of the public school. Where- 
ever education penetrates, the people are no lon- 
ger looked upon as brutes. 
And everywhere the people are clamoring for 
public instruction, and striking down the castes 
and the fixed institutions that lie in the path of 
knowledge. Nor can it be said that education has 
yet brought peace into the world; on the con- 
trary, it has often brought bitter strife. Of the 
recent wars that have desolated the nations, the 
most fatal have been those instigated by the party 
of dull reaction against the party of progress, by 
the intolerant Roman priesthood against Protest- 
ant and liberal education, and by the friends of 
despotism against the friends of freedom. The 
fields of Europe and America have been dyed 
with blood in the struggle between ignorance and 
knowledge, and Ahriman and have 
joined in perhaps their last desperate conflict for 
the pecs of mankind. It was the dream of 
the Persian poet or philosopher that the powers 
of light and the powers of darkness were engaged 
in a series of endless combats, and that the good 
genii of knowledge were every where contending 
with the fearful spirits of the night. Something 





people 

restricted knowledge. The French Revolution at 
least opened new fields of progress. Slavery re- 
belled with us because it could not bear the light, 
and perished in seas of blood. NapoLEon 
threw himself upon Germany, because the free 
schools of Lurner threatened ruin to the Jesuit- 
ical decadence of France. Italy captured Rome 
to found in it new centres of education. In Spain 
the Carlists and the priests destroyed railways, 
schools, and liberal progress ther; and in al- 
most every section of the New World Oromasdes 
and Ahriman have joined in their horrible strife, 
and every American republic has felt the pitiless 
cruelty of the powers of darkness. 

Nor can it be said that the new year opens 
with encouraging prospects for the advance of 
general education on the American continent. 
In Mexico, for example, where in 1875 President 
Lerpo demanded and resolved to enforce “com- 
pulsory primary education” in all parts of what 
is, perhaps, the most ignorant of all republics, his 
efforts were at once met by a series of revolu- 
tions. The uncultivated priesthood roused their 
followers to civil war. They were encouraged 
by the papal journals of New Orleans, Paris, 
and Rome. Ultramontanism has won an impor- 
tant victory, and under its present rulers the 
hopes and plans of popular instruction in Mexico 
must be wholly laid aside. With the fall of Pres- 
ident Lerpo and the liberal party, knowledge has 
received a lasting check. Colombia is another 
instance of the desperate energy of the enemies 
of public instruction. Here the government, like 
that of Mexico, is liberal and intelligent ; the peo- 

le lost in ignorance, but not unwilling to learn. 

e government proposed to instruct the nation 
by the latest system of public teaching; it es- 
tablished, where it had the power, unsectarian 
common schools, But the priesthood of the least 
educated districts at once proclaimed the scheme 
dangerous and impious; they called upon their 
followers to rise; a civil war has begun in which, 
as in Mexico, the friends of know! are arrayed 
against the friends of darkness, the contest, 
bloody and terrible, is still in doubt. Rather than 
suffer their people to “be educated, the priests 
plunged them in civil war; rather than suffer 
their followers to win knowledge, they have driven 
them to be butchered by thousands. In every 
other South American state a similar contest is 
raging, either open or concealed, and the desper- 
ate zeal of the ultramontanes, the representatives 
of the cause of reaction—of the sleep of perpet- 
ual barbarism—seems just now able to cope suc- 
cessfully with the friends of education, and to 
inflict upon them signal disasters. 

In our own country the ultramontanes and the 
enemies of knowledge have been equally active. 
In the chief republic of the New World, the land 
of Apams, Jerrerson, and Lincoty, they have 
pierced the spirit of progress with deadly wounds. 
It is useless to labor to forget that in the recent 
election all the ignorance and barbarism of the 
country were ed together to check the ad- 
vance of know , and have in a measure suc- 
ceeded. In the Northern States the enemies of 
the common schools held the control of the Dem- 
ocratic party; the great masses of ultramontane 
ignorance moved in solid bodies to the polls; 
German and Irish Catholics united to enforce the 
hopes of the foreign priesthood, and to check the 
tide of liberal progress as effectually here as has 
been already done in Mexico or Happily 
in eighteen of the twenty-two N: rm and West- 
ern States, and in all the cultivated districts of 
the four others, they were wholly overthrown, and 
wherever the common schools have brought in- 
telligence and sense, the advocates of reac- 
tion were utterly defeated. But they so far suc- 
ceeded in the ultramontane centres that they were 
able to give new hopes to their desperate allies 
of the Southern States, and to threaten fresh dis- 
asters to the cause of knowledge. In every South- 
ern community the Democratic leaders have la- 
bored either to destroy the common schools by 
open attacks, by neglect, or by abandoning them 
to the ultramontanes. Of Missouri, Co Gros- 
VENOR, & trustworthy witness, said in a letter to 
the New York Tribune, May 29, 1875: “The Dem- 
ocratic party became [after 1872] more and more 
distinctly controlled by the ederates and the 
Catholics. Repeatedly, in order to save the school 
system, the Independents, who still acted with the 
Democrats, were forced to oppose the party’s can- 
didate.” In Texas the school fund has been seized 
and misappropriated by the Democracy. In Geor- 
gia and Alabama, Virginia and North Carolina, 
only a faint effort is made to save from total neg- 
lect the common-school system founded in those 
States by the progressive party. Only a,small 
proportion of the whites at the South can read 
and write ; their tyrannical masters shut out from 


in a condition of barbarous ignorance, it is 
from this section of the country that ‘the reac. 
tionary party counts its majorities, and it is to 
the support of the Southern whites alone ti 
Mr. TitpEN owes his chief strength. 
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were employed to check 
In Mississippi, the 
sacre; in Texas, universal 





insurrection ; in Mexico, they have stolen a gov- 
ernment by force; in the United ie 
threaten what they dare not execute. But in the 


mean time humanity and knowledge are wounded 
amidst the strife of factions, and seem about to 
perish from many portions of the American con- 
tinent. In our Southern States, education is lost 
in the of factions ; in the North, the Demo- 
cratic politicians court the suffrages of ignorance 
by espousing its cause. The Governor of New 
York, in his recent Message, gratified his ultra- 
montane constituents by a sneer at the common 
schools. He would limit knowledge; he thinks 
learning of little use except for “the learned pro- 
fessions.” And the public schools would receive 
but scant support could the ultramontane Democ- 
racy win the control of many Northern States. 

Contrast with the servile concessions of our 
ultramontane official to the cause of ignorance 
the noble words of his first predecessor. In the 
midst of the pains of war, when the enemy were 
still in New York, at the earliest glimpse of re- 
turning peace, Georcr CLINTON, our Democratic 
and Republican Governor, said, in his address to 
the Senate and Assembly, July 11, 1782: “In 
the present respite from the more severe dis- 
tresses and calamities of the war, I can not for- 
bear suggesting to you a work which I conceive 
ought not to be deferred as the business of peace 
—the promotion and encouragement of learning. 
Besides the general advantages arising to society 
from liberal science, as restraining those rude 
passions which lead to vice and disorder, it is the 
peculiar duty of the government of a free State, 
where the highest employments are open to citi- 
zens of every rank, to endeavor, by the establish- 
ment of schools and seminaries, to diffuse that 
degree of literature which is n to the due 
discharge of public trusts.” Wise words! “ Vice 
and disorder” and rude and ungovernable pas- 
sion prevail alone in those sections of the country 
where knowledge has never come. And Governor 
Rosinson owes his office to the intense i 
of his constituency and the resolution of the for- 
eign priests to impair or to destroy the influence 
of the common seca. 

Yet in the midst of these disasters there is a 
strong promise of a better era. Nowhere is there 
so great a body of educated voters as in our own 
country; nowhere have they so well performed 
their part. In the recent election the graduates 
of the common schools saved republicanism and 
emancipated knowledge. Murder, foul and hor- 
rible, will be extirpated from its Southern haunts ; 

will be driven from our Northern cen- 


sects, races, creeds, and nationalities, will stand 
firmly on the side of Republican progress, of hu- 
man equality, and of ever-advancing 


Firmly and forever the republic shall stand, 
founded upon the common intelli * 
Everne Lawrence. 





A MOUNTAIN DAISY. 


We had travelled together for many a weary mile. 
I was on my way to my usual summer retreat in 
the mountains ; but even before I took the stage- 
coach my journey by steam had exhausted me, so 
that I was in no humor to join in the hilarity of 
my fellow-travellers. We jolted and plunged and 
crawled over the hills to the paradise beyond ; and 
while they talked and jested, and ob’d and ah’d, 
as travellers will, we kept an unbroken silence— 
this fellow- and I—striving in vain to 
shut out the hubbub within by gazing upon the 
sweet solitude without ; and the bond of sympathy 
between this straight, stern, soldierly, 
man increased when I found that he was deter- 
mined to rid himself of the good-humored con- 
fusion about him by .~bing on the top of the 


stage. 

While we were changing horses, he clambered 
up among luggage so considerable as to prevent 
the usual accommodation for deck passengers, and 
my face must have shown a sort of despairi 
envy, for he looked over and said, “ There is room, 
if you will venture up here; but the evening air 
sag pret? _ - — of taking cold P 

am id of nothing,” id, des 
“but this le ard din” ities 

_ He put his hand, and upI climbed. With 

his portmanteau and shaw] and an old mail-bag he 
compassed me comfortably about, and presently 
the stage jolted on. I was alone with my mount- 
ains, with the night, and the stars, and my fellow- 
passenger, who counted for nothing, because he 
neither moved nor spoke: his side face was as 
rigid as if carved from one of the bowlders by the 
way-side. 

must have been five miles ater this 
this bit of bowlder startled me by a slight more 
ment, I found that he was bending forward, 
gazing eagerly, with his whole soul in his 
upon me window of an old the 








still beautiful, that face was stamped with a mel- 
ancholy so profound it haunted.me. I looked at 
that of my companion. Kt was sunk upon his 
breast, and just then I saw the sweet young moon 
climbing up into the sky. And I thought what 
a pity it would be if he should look up and see 
the new moon over his left shoulder. The t 


was so tormenting to me that I on the 
>ulse of the moment. “ Don’t, Sir,” I said—* don’t 
look over your left shoulder at the moon. Look 


- over your right shoulder, and wish. It is a good 


omen, they say.” 

He ctoeted, poased 0 8 te ee 
of what I said, then looked over his t 
der at the moon; his face was full of a strong 
emotion, and his lips moved. Then he turned to 
me, his face melting into one of those rare smiles 
that are so nice because they are so few, and 
stretched over his hand. “Thanks,” he said, and 
we rolled up to the door of the hotel, where Mrs. 
Aiken was a me, with her comfortable 
carry-all filled with the usual parcels and pack- 
ages for the farm. 

But she could not find a welcome for 80 
taken up was she with my fellow-passenger. Her 
comely, motherly face was all agape upon his 

ight, stiff form, as he lifted me down and said 
-by, and disappeared in the corridor beyond. 

“Wa’al,” she said, dra a long breath,“ that’s 
either Major Jacques or his ghost. That does 
beat every thing. After all these years—Lord 
o’ mercy, if that don’t go ahead !” 

“ And who is Major Jacques ?” I said at last, 
finding myself the prey to a devouring curiosity. 
“Do, please, Mrs. Aiken, tell me who is Major 
Jacques ?” 

“ Well, child, he made a sight o’ trouble here a 

many years ago, but I can’t say as it was 

is fault, You may blow your lungs out some- 

times to boil a kettle, and then, agin, a _ 
from a pipe ll set a hay-rick in a blaze. 

Lord! I wonder if he’s come after Daisy M‘Lean ? 

He’ll find her a poor broken-down humbly crit- 

ter now, but a purtier gal than Daisy the sun 


Daley, though 

Hitchner ; and spite of every thing she would go 
‘and throw, herself away on Hugh M‘Lean. They 
do say that love ‘ll go where it’s sent, but it’s a 
pity it should be so headstrong. Get up, Nig,” 
pursued the farmer’s wife, whipping up her horses, 
and, like the dear good body she was, never halt- 
ing with her story. “She had plenty o’ chances 
to settle, I needn’t say. David Hitchner was a 
forehanded man, and there warn’t chick nor child 
but Daisy. Judge Bates’s son—he that went off 
to Indy or somewhere afterward—he’d ’a given 
his eyes for Hanner; and as for them painter 
chaps, they just went wild over her, and she might 
’a had a dozen o’ ’em, though to my mind it’d 
take a baker’s dozen o’ them idlers to make one 
decent man. 

“But she turned her back on the whole kit and 
boodle of ’em, and stuck to Hugh M‘Lean. It was 
a dreadful spite to the Hitchners, for the M’Leans 
warn’t thought much of hereabouts ; they’d allers 
lived way up on the top o’ the and Hugh 
grew up as wild as a young wolf. raised a 
black colt up there, that, atween you and me, Mrs. 
Smith, was a spawn o’ Satan: fire used to fly out 
o’ its eyes and shake off its hoofs, and not a livin’ 
soul could get on its back but Hugh M‘Lean. As 
for harness—I’d like to see the harness that could 
hold Black Dan. It seemed as if Hugh and that 
colt was one piece o’ stuff, for they was part and 
parcel o’ one another, and I wherever one 
is t’other is, now ; leastways it seems to me only 
nateral. But as much as he thought o’ that colt, 
he used to cuff and kick it in his tantrums; and 
one day, when I was down to Hitchner’s a-quilt- 
in’ that star-pattern patchwork for Daisy, I was 
lookin’ out the winder, when Hugh rode up, and 
he got mad at suthin, and drew his whip clean 
across that critter’s face fit to take out his eyes, 
and I told Mrs. Hitchner then that if it was me, 
I'd sooner see Hanner in her grave than belong 
to Hugh M‘Lean. But, you see, he was as gentle 
as a lamb to Daisy, and allers had been since she 
was a leetle mite o’ a tuing, and he used to board 
down in the village to git his winter schoolin’— 
for you might as well be out o’ the world as up 
on the mountain in winter; there’s freshets there 
too in spring that shut ’em off, and Hugh was 
down here a good part o’ his time. And he used 
to just own little Daisy Hitchner. It was a pretty 
sight to see him skating along, drawin’ that lit- 
tle apple blossom after him on the white birch 
sled he made for her. He was handsome enough 
—there warn’t no fault to be found with his looks, 
only to my mind handsome is as handsome does, 
Mrs. Smith. Waal, he put in a claim to Hanner 
then, and no boy durst stand in his way. There 
was my poor Zekel, he came home a black 
eye only for sharpenin’ her slate pencil, and Hugh 
hadn’t a knife handy to do it with; but it was 
allers a word and a blow with Hugh M‘Lean, and 
he held to Daisy right along through thick and 

in. 


th 

“*Why,’ he says right up to David Hitchner, 
‘do you s’pose I'd ’a staid around here if it 
hadn’t been for Daisy? Don’t you know I'd’a 
been off to the north or the south pole afore this? 
It’s as hard for me as it is for you, for I hate to 


settle down here worse than poison ; 
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dred yards o’ carpet in that house. I helped Mrs. 
Hitchner sew and color many a pound o’ them 
rags myself. And the dimity curtains was the 
prettiest things, and that yaller caliker coverin’ 
for the sofy and cheers made every thing look 
cheery like. Then old M‘Lean, not to be behind- 
hand, he sot em up with no less than thirty cows, 
good milkers all of ’em ;, and I will say for Hugh 
that he could get through with more work in a 
day than any two men I ever saw. Every thing 
went along as slick as could be, and Daisy went 
singin’ about the house like a medder-lark. 

“But the second summer after she was mar- 
ried poor Daisy took it into her head she'd hev 
some boarders from town—she was naterally 
thrifty, and had plenty o’ help, and she felt some- 
how as if that big house was runnin’ to waste. 
Hugh he let her hev her own way in every thing 
then, and was as humorsome as if she was a baby; 
and I never shall forget, if I live to be a hundred, 
the first day I laid eyes on Major Jacques, when 
he come down with a lot of other boarders from 
town. I was sittin’ at Mrs. Hitchner’s front win- 
der, and the stage stopped at Daisy’s door, and 
out got that man; and if it had been the good 
Lord’s will that he’d been tumbled out somewhere 
else and broken his leg, so’s he couldn’t get away, 
a deal o’ trouble might ’a been saved. 

“For Hugh M‘Lean kind o’ scorned most city 
folks that come our way, and had a fashion o’ 
smilin’ at °em in a sort o’ contempt. But this 
Jacques was half a Frenchman, and had a deal 
o’ fire in him; he’d been all over the world, or 
pretended he had, and, if you could believe him, 
had as many lives as a cat to lose. And Hugh 
’d sit there and drink all that nonsense in by the 
hour together; and, for that matter, 80 would poor 
little Daisy. The major could talk a bird off a 
bush, and Hugh got to comin’ in and findin’ his 
little medder-lark listenin’ to some tale o’ the 
major’s, her eyes perhaps full o’ silly tears and 
her cheeks all pale with excitement. 

“Soon after that, my Mirandy was teachin’ 
school and boardin’ ’round the village, and she 
went to M‘Lean’s fo stay, and she told me that 
Daisy had stopped goin’ in the room when the 
major was there, and got out o’ his way all she 
could, but Hugh was as black as a thunder-cloud, 
and Mirandy said that Daisy and she would both 
be glad when the boarders all went away and 
never came back again. 

“ But this was only midsummer, and things got 
from bad to worse, and one night the men were 
out late in the hay field, and Daisy went out in 
the barn to help milk the cows. It was only play 
to her, she’d bin used to it at home, and I dare 
say the poor child was so sick and sad she was 

lad to be busy. But what must that jackanapes 
fo but follow her out there and take the pails 
from her hands to bring them in! She couldn’t 
get courage, you see, to tell him to go about his 
business, but if he’d had an eye in his head, he 
could see how things was a-goin’. Howsomever, 
Hugh came in at the big gate, and saw Daisy 
empty - fingered, walkin’ along by the major’s 
side, while he had a pail in either hand; and as 
the major set ’em down on the stone floor of the 
wide room, and turned with some pleasant word 
to Hugh, the pails went flyin’ out in the stubble, 
the milk streamed at his feet, and Mirandy said— 
for she was standin’ by—she never saw such a 
surprised look in a face before as in Major 
Jacques. Then he flamed up and got mad, and 
Hugh got madder, and if it hadn’t been for Daisy, 
there might ’a been murder there. 

“That night poor Daisy had her wish, for the 
city boarders were all scuttled away, and not a 
light was burnin’ in the house at nine o’clock ; 
but my Mirandy she couldn’t sleep, and no won- 
der, considerin’ what she’d been through, and 
about midnight she heard the clatter o’ hoofs, 
and just got up in time to see Black Dan fly out 
the gate with Hugh on his back. Soon after that 
she heard a low sobbin’ sound, and lookin’ down, 
there she saw Daisy in her white gown, dippin’ 
water out o’ the pen-stock and puttin’ it to her 
face, cryin’ and sobbin’ as if her heart would 
break. 

“ My Mirandy was just goin’ down to her, when 
she heard the click o’ the gate, and in walked the 
major, and up he went to Daisy, straight as an 
arrer. 

“ And, ‘ Madam,’ said he, tremblin’ all over, and 
a blaze like lightnin’ in his eye, ‘I’ve come to take 
you from that brute, and put you under your fa- 
ther’s protection.’ ; : 

“Qh, you haven't told my father ?” said Daisy, 
holding up her hands. 

“*No; but I will,’ said the major. ‘Do you 
think I can look on and stand all this? Curse 
the scoundrel! I never had a thought of you till 
he put it into my head with his brutality. But 
now he'll find I care enough about you to shield 
you from harm. Come, Mrs. M‘Lean, put a shawl 
about you, and come with me to your father’s 
house. I'll deal with him when he comes back.’ 
Then, if you'll believe me, that poor child fell to 
begging the major not to tell her father, and de- 
clarin’ she’d rather die at Hugh’s hands than live 
away from him. ; 

“*Do you love him so, my poor baby ?” said the 
major. 

aks God is my judge, I love him better than 
my own life,’ said Daisy. ‘I will stay. I am not 
afraid.’ 


“Then the major turned upon his heel and 
went out the gate, and Hugh M‘Lean was brought 


thay tnd ee Oe See, oan 
ny ; and they do say that but for Major Jacques, 

ugh would ’a died there, for the major was 
the one that found him. He was a good rider, 


When he opened his eyes, they fell upon the ma- 





jor; and Mirandy said that Daisy was on the oth- 
er side o’ the bed. 

“*So I'm goin’ to die,’ said Hugh. ‘ Well, 
I'm ready.’ And then he put Daisy’s hand in the 
— ‘Take care of her,’ he said. 

“* But you’re not goin’ to die,’ said the major. 
“You’re to live, the le says.’ - 

“*To live!’ said Hugh. ‘So much the worse. 
In that case, major, get away, for God’s sake. 1 
think it’s best.’ 

“* Just as you say, Hugh,’ said the major. 

“*T think it’s best,’ said Hugh ; and the major 
went away that mornin’, and from that day to this 
nobody has laid eyes on him. 

“ And the judgment of God was sore on Hugh 
M‘Lean. He lay in that bed for seven long years, 
and Daisy never left him night nor day, save when 
he’d free her to go, and, if you'll believe me, 
that girl never seemed happy out o’ his sight; 
and my Mirandy said it used to make her cry to 
see the way Hugh M‘Lean followed her about 
with his big fierce eyes, that had plenty o’ five in 
them yet for every body but Daisy. Mirandy 
actually got to likin’ Hugh ; and I never dared say 
a word about that night nor the bruise on Daisy’s 
cheek to Mrs. Hitchner, though I’ve been that 
burnin’ to sometimes that I’ve had to jump up 
and run out o’ the room. And now the old wom- 
an’s dead and buried this three years, and Mr. 
Hitchner he went afore she did. Hugh outlived 
‘em all; and a queer thing when he died: he 
wanted to be buried by his horse Dan, and there 
they lie, up on the mountain together; and Mi- 
randy says that Daisy’s sworn to be put on t’oth- 
er side. It’s fit to make the shivers creep down 
one’s back, the hull o’ it. And there she’s lived 
ever since, all alone in the old house, save when 

is keepin’ and Mirandy’s there. And yon- 
der may be the major’s ghost ; but if it ain’t, it’s 
Major Jacques himself. Queer, ain’t it ?” 
Very queer,” I said; and just then we drove 
in at the open gate. ; a 

The very next morning, as I was ering 
grasses 2 balls or toe Sins, Eons So ee 
form approacking me, his head bent, his eyes 
upon the ground. I could not step aside, for a 
ditch was there. 

So he raised his eyes, and his face lighted up 
with that rare smile of his. 

“ God bless your womanly heart!” he said. “It 
was a good omen ; and the next time I see a new 
moon over my right shoulder, I shall wish for your 
happiness, with, I hope, the same success that I 
did last night for my own.” 





CHINAMEN AT THE CUSTOM- 
HOUSE, SAN FRANCISCO. 


THE scene depicted on our first page is always 
witnessed on the arrival of the steam-ships from 
China. John knows all the “ tricks that are vain,” 
and is an expert hand at eluding the 
of the revenue officers. To get even with them, 
the Chinamen are put ashore in lots of forty or 
fifty, men and women together, and are driven, 
with scant ceremony, into a space inclosed by a 
stout rope and guarded by policemen. There 
they are compelled to open their trunks, chests, 
sacks, and baskets, and dis y the contents be- 
fore the inquisitive eyes of the inspectors. Silks, 
opium, and ivory articles are generally concealed 
on the person by these crafty fellows, and if sus- 
picion is aroused, they have to disrobe. “The 
search is rigorous, and generally results in a rich 
harvest for the Custom-house. 

The steamers sometimes bring a thousand or 
more of these people, and as soon as the revenue 
officers have turned them loose, all the vehicles 
in town on — under the direction of the 
agents of the several companies, in carrying them 
and their effects to the Chinese quarters. The 
small vignette shows a load of these newly ar- 
rived immigrants going to their new home. 





FIGHTING THE ICE IN THE 
DELAWARE. 


Every severe winter o- the Delaware with 
ice, rendering navigation difficult, and sometimes, 
as at present, almost impossible. The city of 
Philadelphia has, in order to meet the difficulty, 
built at different times three steamboats of pe- 
culiar model and great power, which it was fond- 
ly hoped would keep the harbor open in spite of 
the most brilliant efforts of Jack Frost. old- 
est of the three, “City Ice-boat, No. 1,” is nearly 
forty years old, and is still an able ice-butter. 
“No. 3,” shown in our picture on page 92, is the 
newest and largest. Her hull is of iron, the bow 
so fashioned that it rides up slightly on very heavy 
ice, breaking it into great cakes, which: progress 
farther toward pulverization under the grinding 
power of the wheels. The track thus broken is 
a very wide one, which steam-vessels 
coming astern can follow with ease and safety, 
but no great speed. Two of the ice-boats are 
sometimes kept at work together for many hours 
in “the Horseshoe,” a tortuous part of the river 
about eight miles below Philadelphia, and _~ 
site the naval station on Island. 

“ shoe” is the most troublesome part of the job. 
Once that, a wonderful: decrease of pro- 
fanity is always observable on ice-bound ves- 





steam-ships following after the battering-ram, is 
one of the most impressive scenes imaginable. 

With all their power and industry, hewever, 
the ice-king has had the best of it this winter, as 
the river has been practically closed for several 
weeks to all sailing craft, the numerous river tugs 
being unable to tow any thing even through the 
channel of the ice-breakers. 
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Calendar. 
FEBRUARY, 1877. 


Sunday, 4.—Sexagesima Sunday. 
Sunday, 11.—Quinquagesima. 
Wednesday, 14.—Ash-W ednesday. 
Sunday, 18.—First Sunday in Lent. 
Wednesday, 21.—Ember-day. 

Saturday, %4.—St. Matthias. 

Sunday, 2%.—S d Sunday in Lent. 





A PLATFORM was built in the church of New- 
any oe Massachusetts, where WHITEFIELD 
lies buried, directly over the or preacher's 
remains, for the use of Mr. E. P. Hammonp, the 
evangelist, and his choir. This association of 
the sainted dead with the Christian labors of the 
living reminds one of Joun Wes.ey’s preaching 
from his father’s tombstone. Mr. Hammonp’s 
work has been very successful in this old Mas- 
sachusetts town. Eight churches have united 
together; the crowds in attendance have been 
60 large that the evening services have been ad- 
journed to the City Hi: A correspondent of 
the Hvangelist reports that ‘‘ those who are best 
‘acquainted with the history of Newburyport are 
sure that such scenes have not been witnessed 
since the days of WHITEFIELD.” 





The recent Constitutional Convention held in 
New Hampshire has proposed two important 
religious changes. e first strikes out the 
word * Protestant” from the Bill of Rights. All 
religious bodies are thereby placed on an equal 
footing before the law. The second abolishes 
the religious test as a qualification for office. 
This test prescribed that the Governor and all 
members of the Legislature should be of the 
Protestant faith; practically it has been a dead 
letter for a long time. A third amendment for- 
bids the appropriation of public moneys for sec- 
tarian uses. The Constitution as modified will 
uo doubt be accepted by the people of the State. 


As the result of the interest created in Chi- 
cago by Mr. Moopy’s preaching, the churches 
of that city are receiving large accessions to 
their numbers. On a recent Sunday the First 
Presbyterian, of which the Rev. A. E. Kirrripcs 
is pastor, added to its roll of members 161 persons. 
This is but one instance. Churches of other 
denominations show like signs of prosperity. 





The English papers speak in high terms of the 
charities of the late Sir Trrus Saxr, the first 

roducer of the woolen fabric known as alpaca. 

t the settlement founded by bim near Bradford 
—Sultaire—he built 820 dwelling-houses for bis 
working - people, which were occupied by 4389 
persons. To these he added a a 
church, day schools, a Sunday-school building at 
a cost of £10,000, baths and wash-houses, a hos- 
pital and infirmary, and forty-five almshouses for 
widows. The almshouses were proviaed with 
lawns and shrubbery, and weekly stipends were 
paid to their occupants. In 1871 Sir Titus 
gave to the people of Saltaire a park of fourteen 
acres, and, shortly after, a bdilding to be used 
as a club and institute. Seldom has there been 
such an example of the judicious use of great 
wealth in works of charity. In manner, Sir 
Titus was impassive and reserved. 





The clergy of Prussia have a social duty im- 
ed on them which is uliar-to that king- 
om. It is that of reconciliation, if practicable, 
of parties who contemplate appl to the 
courts fur divorce. Every demand of legal di- 
vorce must be preceded by an appeal to this 
ce tribunal. The law on this subject dates 
rom 1844, and has been a practical success. In 
the seven old Prussian Pye which have 
. a of 17,000,000, there were in 1878 
couples that desired separation; in 1874 
there were 7430. In 1878 there were, out of the 
whole number, 2829 couples reconciled ; in 1874, 
2688. These reconciliations appear to be most- 
ly permanent: in 1873 only about 600 couples 
appeared before a for the second time ; 
in 1874, about 500. In every case the parties 
first appear separately before the clergyman, and 
afterward together. 


Mr. Lewis E. Jackson, who has for years giv- 
en close attention to the religious statistics of 
New York, has compiled the following table: 
The Baptists of the city number 39 churches 
and 12,351 communicants; the Congregational- 
ists, 5 churches and 1206 communicants; the 
Episcopal Methodists, 50 churches and 10,668 
communicants; the Protestant Episcopalians, 
60 churches and 16,568 communicants ; the Pres- 
byterians, 40 churches and 16,994 communicants ; 
the Reformed (Dutch), 14 churches and 5299 
communicants. Missions and other Protestant 
churches represent about 9000 communicants. 
There are in New York 396 Protestant churches 
and missions. The Protestant population of the 
city hardly exceeds 500,000. 


Messrs. Henry W. Lonere.itow, Ropert C. 
Wintsrop, Epmunp Quincy, and other trust- 
ees who hold the Old South Church of Boston 
until the cost of its purchase is paid, have issued 
an age for funds, which must all be in hand 
by the Ist of April next. The associations of 
the old church are indeed precious. “ It was in 
this building,” says the ‘that Chief Jus- 
tice with great Chris magnanimity, 
supplicated for mercy on the Lord’s day, in open 
congregation, for having under the popular de- 
lusion condemned to death the innocent Salem 





‘witches; it was here that 
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Caee 0 De Gay ot Me eens ere 
worshi: with his parents. At its door the 
band of Mohawks sounded 


for it formed a 
h, our first 
overnor—the wise and patient and disintcrest- 





ed Winturop.”’ The preservation of this ven- 
erable church will be as much a benefit to the 
nation as to the city of Boston. 





The one name now agen the lips of all En- 
glishmen interested in State Church affairs is 
that of the Rey. Axtucux Tooru, vicar of St. 
James’s, Hetcham, in the diocese of Rochester. 
Mr. Toor has been “inbibited’’ by Lord Psy- 
ZANCE, the ecclesiastical judge of the province 
of Canterbury, that is, forbidden to perform of- 
ficial functions. Mr. Toor has disregarded the 
inhibition, and has persisted in the practices, 
called ritualistic, with which heis chargec. The 
London Guardian thus describes Mr. Toota’s 
form of service: ‘* During the offertory hyma 
the celebrant censed the altar, his vestmeut be- 
ing at the same time raised by the layman who 
stood behind him. The celebrant then handed 
the incense to the tharifer, who proceeded to 
cense him, and who afterward took bis place on 
the south side of the altar, swinging the incense 
toward the altar. While saying the consecration 
prayer the celebrant’s vestinent was again raised 

and at the consecration of the elements the beli 
of the church was rung and incense used. After 
consecrating the chalice, the celebrant elevated 
it conspicuously, the whole congregation kneel- 
ing. During the singing of tie Agnus Dei, which 
followed, incense was ayain used, until the south 
side of the chancel was filled with it, and gradu- 
ally it permeated the whole building.” The En- 
glish papers are giving much attention to this 
ease. The question now asked is, ‘“ Will Mr. 
Toots be imprisoned for contempt of court ?” 





The Rev. Epwarp W. Benson, Chancellor of 
Lincoln Cathedre!, has beev appointed bishop of 
the new see of Truro, which embraces the coun- 
ty of Cornwall. Dr. Benson is known as a mod- 
erate High-Churchman, and was one of the con- 
tributors to the “‘Speaktr’s Commentary on the 
Bible.” It is now proposed to make a diocese 
of Liverpool out of the see of Chester. An en- 
dowment of £100,000 is asked for, and it is 
thought will be quickly made up. 





The question whether the basis of fraternity 
adopted by the Northern and Southern joint 
commissions last summer, and which was so ac- 
ceptable in the North, would be — accepta- 
ble in the South, is by this time definitely settled. 
The Southern Conferences, as they successively 
meet, express approval with great unanimity, 
The North Georgia Conference declares its “ pro- 
found gratitude to God for endowing His serv- 
ants the Commissioners with wisdom to for- 
mulate the — sentiments of fraternity in 
language at once honorable to both Churches 
and acceptable to this Conference.”’ 





There are in Enzland and Wales 1769 school 
boards, acting for 12,816,461 persons, or six-elev- 
enths of the whole.population, The boards are 
most numerous in the cities and boroughs; they 
will therefore, under the provisions of the com- 

ulsory education law, largely control city and 

rough education. The compulsory law re- 
quires the school boards, or “‘ school attendance 
committees” where there are po boards, to send 
children whose education is neglected to some 
certified school. In rura) parishes this law will 
fill up the Church schools ; in cities and borough 
towns, the Board schools. 





A change in the attitude of the Roman Catho- 
lic bishops of Italy toward the government is 
announced. Those recently appointed have ap- 
plied directly for the royal exeqnatur. Hitherto 
the Italian prelates have refused to recognize 
the state to this extent. At the Consistory held 
by the Pope in December, among the twelve 
Clnepe named was the Rev. Joun L. SPaLprne, 
Ss paeerele, promoted to the new see of Peoria, 

llinois. 





Circulars from Rome have already been re- 
ceived in the United States calling for contribu- 
tions to the Vatican Exposition, which will open 
May 21. On that day the Pope will, if he lives, 
complete the fiftieth year of his episcopate. It 
seems probable that the contributions of Amer- 
ican Catholics will be in money. 





The progress of Cliristianity in India receives 
a fresh illustration in the fact that the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church bas organized there a sec- 
ond Conference, the South Indian. It consists 


of twenty-four preachers, and takes in both Bom- ~ 


bay and Calcutta. The public meetings of the 
Conference, heid at Bombay in November, were 
attended by Hindoos, Parsees, Mohammedans, 
and Christians. 





A religious body not much known, but ve 
active, is the Church of the Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists. They have at Battle Creek, Michigan, 
a publishing house, college, and health reform 
institution. Avother publishing house is lo- 
cated at Oakland, California. In circulating the 
issues of their press the Adventists display an 
unusual degree of energy. 





Bishop WHIPPLE, in a letter to the Church- 
man of January 13, complains of our new treaty 
with the Sioux Indians as a flagrant breach of 
national faith. Being a member of the Sioux 
Commission, he speaks with authority. The 
chief points of the new compact are, that, when 

laced on their reservation, these Indians shall 
abor or have no government rations, that each 
one who a with the necessary conditions 
shall have a title to bis land, and that they shail 
be governed by the laws of the United States. 
The bishop charges the last Indian war to our 
own disregard of our promises. We make trea- 
ties only to break them at pleasure. S1TTING 
Bui was not included in the agreements of 
1868, but might have been kept ceful had 
there not been great blundering. Dr. Wurrpze, 
whose whole heart is enlisted for the Indians, 
thus concludes his story: ‘The peace policy 
would have been a perfect succese if the system 
had been reformed. Even without government, 
without law, without personal protection in 
property and life, it has done more than was 
done in any previous period of our history. One 
thing I beg of all Christian men: to pray God to 
iacline the heart of the nation to deal righteous- 
ly with the scattered remnant of the Indian na- 

one under their charge. I ask brethren in the 
ministry to preach such a revival as the old 
prophets preached, ‘to undo the bands of wick- 
edness.’ ”” 
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YORKSHIRE WEDDINGS. 

Tue northern counties of England have their 
own exclusively local wedding customs. A wed- 
ding in Yorkshire is a thing to see. Nothing can 
be compared to it in wildness and obstreperous 
mirth. The bride.and bridegroom may possibly 
be a little subdued, but their friends are like men 
bereft of reason. They career round the bridal 
party like Arabs in the desert, galloping over 
ground on which, in cooler moments, they would 
hesitate even to walk a horse, shouting all the 
time, and firing volleys from the guns they carry 
with them. Next they will dash along the road 
in advance of the party, carrying the whiskey 
bottle, and compelling every one they meet to 
pledge the newly married pair. In rural parts 
also of the county of Durham, the bridal party 
is escorted to church by men armed with guns, 
which they fire again and again, close to the ears 
of bride and bride-maids, terrifying them some- 
times not a little. 

Through Cleveland, he who gives the bride 
away claims the first kiss in honor of his tempo- 
rary paternity. One clerical gentleman in this 
part of the world, supposed to be good authority 
on the subject, declares, however, that it is the 
privilege of the parson who ties the knot; and 
although he will not own to having ever availed 
himself of it, he is acquainted with an old north- 
country clergyman who never failed todo so. A 
story is told of another clergyman, a stranger in 
the country, who, after performing a marriage 
ceremony in a country village of Yorkshire, was 
surprised to see the party keep together as if ex- 
pecting something more. 

“What are you waiting for?” he asked at 
length. 

“ Please, Sir,” was the bridegroom’s answer, 
“ve've no kissed Molly.” 

The late Dr. Ranie used to relate how the vicar 
of Merrington invariably kept. up the custom, 
Although one of the most bashful and retiring 


of men, he looked upon the matter as one of ob- 
ligation, and nerved himself to perform his dtty 
with heroism. Within the last ten years one 


fair lady from the county of Durham, who was 
married in the south of England, so undoubtedly 
reckoned upon the clerical salute that, after wait- 
ing for it in vain, she boldly took the initiative, 
and bestowed a kiss upon the much-amazed south- 
country vicar. 

A singular custom still exists in the village of 
Whitburn, near Sunderland—that of sending 
what are called “hot pots” to church to meet the 
bride and bridegroom on coming out, <A gentle- 
man of that place thus describes what took place 
on the occasion of his own marriage a few years 
‘After the vestry scene, the bridal party 
having formed in procession for leaving the 
church, we were stopped in the church by a row 
of five or six women ranged on our left hand, 
each holding a large mug with a cloth over it. 
These were in turn presented to me, and handed 
by me to my wife, who, after taking a sip, re- 
turned them to me. They were then passed to 
the next. couple, and so on in the same manner 
to all the party. The coraposition in these mugs 
was for the most part simply horrible; one or 
two very fair, and one very good indeed. These 
hot pots are sent to the church by all classes of 
people, and considered a very great compliment. 
[ have never heard of the custom elsewhere. 
Here it has existed as far back as the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant. An aged fisherwoman, 
who has been married some sixty-five years, tells 
me that at her wedding there were seventy hot 
pots. : 

Another old wedding usage seems confined to 
Yorkshire. In remote parts of the county it is 
the custom to pour a kettleful of boiling water 


wo 


over the door-step just after the bride has left 
her old home. Before it dries up another wed- 
ding is sure to be arranged. 


A Yorkshire wedding is by rights wound up by 


1 race fora ribbon. In Cleveiand this ribbon is 
given by the bridegroom as he leaves the church, 
and all who choose run for it in sight of the 
house where the wedding feast is held. All the 


racers, winners and losers alike, are entitled to a 
glass of spirits each; and accordingly, as soon as 
the race is over, they present themselves at the 
house and ask for their lowance without any 
particular invitation. At the village of Melson- 
by, near Darlington, and in the adjoining district, 
the bride was formerly placed as a winning-post, 
holding the ribbon in her hand, and the winner 
claimed a kiss on receiving it. On one occasion 
it is said that the bride, being a Methodist, re- 
fused to give the ribbon. There was much dis- 
satisfaction through the place, and the youths re- 
venged themselves..after the traditional manner 
of punishing stingy brides—they fired the stithy 
at her, that is, they placed a charge of gun- 
powder in the stith, or anvil, of the blacksmith’s 
shop, and fired it as she passed on her way to 
church, ji 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Tur United States has a sea and lake coast-line of 
more than 10,009 miles in extent. It passes through al- 
most every variety of climate, and along shores pre- 
senting many dangers to the mariner. In view of the 
perils of navigation, our government has from time to 
time anthorized certain provisions for the mitigation 
of marine disaster, and for the assistance of the ship- 
wrecked. There are-now on the coasts of the United 
States 637 light-houses and thirty light-ships, In 1848 
here was an appropriation of $10,000 made for pro- 
viding aurf-boats, rockets, carronades, and other nec- 
essary apparatus for the better preservation of life 
and property from shipwrecks on the coast of New 
Jersey lying between Sandy Hook and Little Egg Har- 
bor. In 1871 Congress appropriated $200,000 to in- 
crease the operations of the life-saving service, and 
authorized the employment of experienced surf-men 
at such places as might be deemed necessary. The 
service was thoroughly reorganized, new stations were 
established, and improved life-saving apparatus adopt- 
ed. At present the sea and lake coasts of the United 


States are divided into eleven districts, each of which 
includes a certain number of stations, Each district 
has a superintendent, and each station a keeper and a 
crew of six surf-men. During the past year the opera- 
tions of the service have been confined to six districts, 
the stations in the others being in process of equip- 
ment. The life-saving stations have been instrumental 
in largely reducing the fatality attending shipwrecks. 
Within the limits of their operations there have been 
108 disasters during the last fiscal year. Out of 751 
lives that were imperiled, 729 were saved, and of prop-- 
erty valued at $1,730,538, about one-half was saved. 

If there is an “‘ice famine” any where in the United 
Sfates next August, it will be the fault of man. Nature 
is manufacturing an abundance of the article. Not 
only are our Northern rivers blocked with ice, but it 
has encroached into latitudes where its presence is a 
novelty. A steamer in the Yazoo River was completely 
frozen up, near Greenwood, Mississippi, and the pas- 
sengers walked ashore on the ice—an unparalleled 
event in that vicinity. The “sunny South” does not 
count for much this winter. Heavy snows have fallen 
in Tennessee, Georgia, Louisiana, and in other States 
where the inhabitants are unprepared for such an in- 
fliction. 


In consequence of some increase of small-pox in 
London, Queen Victoria has been herself vaccinated, 
and given orders for the vaccination of the royal house- 
hold. 


Over a million doliars’ worth of property will prob- 
ably be destroyed by the great fire in one of the Lykens 
Valley colleries, in Pennsylvania. About 800 miners 
were thrown out of employment by this fire, which at 
this time is still in progress. 


No punishment would seem too severe for those 
wretches who wreck and rob trains of cars. Several 
plots to plunder railroad passengers by means of some 
horrible disaster have been detected in different parts 
of the country. One of the latest, was on the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad, or, rather, the plot was to 
culminate on that road ; but the timely interference of 
a detective frustrated the plans of the would-be mur- 
derers and robbers. 





In Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, etc., tons 
of young grasshoppers—in the egg—are said to be pa- 
tiently waiting for warm days so that they can hatch 
out. From present indications they will have to wait 
some time. 





Four business maxims are ‘attributed to the late 
Commodore Vanderbilt as the basis and secret of his 
extraordinary success. Quaintly and ungrammatically 
expressed, they can not fail to arrest the attention, and 
contain principles worthy to be remembered : 

“Don’t never sell what youn haven’t got.” ‘ Don’t 
never buy what you can’t pay for.” “ Don’t never put 
it inte any man’s power to ruin you.” “ Keep your 
mouth shut.” 





Six of the bodies of the Shinnecock Indians who 
were lost with the Circassian were recovered, and the 
funeral services were held in the little Presbyterian 
church in the Indian village. There was a large at- 
tendance from the surrounding country, for the dead 
men were universally esteemed. 





Tt has been decided by the trustees of the East River 
Bridge to use crucible steel for the wire of the cables. 
Many are of opinion that Bessemer steel is good enough 
and strong enough ; but there is a more general feeling 
of certainty in regard to the strength and durability 
of crucible ‘steel. We surely want a perfectly safe 
bridge, if such a one can be made. 





During the sleighing season hundreds of people 
have been accustomed to gather on South Avenue, in 
Poughkeepsie, to witness trials of the speed of trotting 
horses. A shocking accident recently occurred. Two 
sleighs came in collision; the thill of each sleigh 
pierced the meeting horses. Both horses died almost 
immediately. 





A Texas newspaper informs its readers what kind 
of people they want in that State. They have twice 
too many doctors, and nine times too many lawyers. 
In fact, they propose to “ swap off” lawyers at the rate 
of forty lawyers for one Northern farmer. They would 
like a few more good preachers, and a great many less 
poor ones, But the great want is farmers; ‘five 
ion good farmers” will receive a welcome within the 
borders of Texas. But they want “ early-rising, hard- 
working, sober, good-managing men.” 





In Germany seats and desks in school-houses are 80 
arranged that the pupils never face the windows, but 
only have side lights from the left; and as a light si- 
multaneously thrown from two sides gives an interfer- 
ence of shadows, it has been strictly forbidden to build 
school-rooms with windows on both sides, such illu- 
mination having proved injurious to the eyes of the 
pupils. 


The Congressional Library has grown to immense 
proportions. The last annual report of the librarian 
shows the number of bound volumes to be over 311,000, 
to say nothing of about 100,000 pamphlets. No less 
than 17,590 bound volumes have been added during 
the past year, there having been 14,882 entries in the 
copyright department. 


In Ohio the laws require that the heating apparatus 
of cars shall be so constructed that the fire shall be 
immediately extinguished if the cars are thrown from 
the track and overturned, and it is unlawful for any 
railroad company in the State to allow cars upon its 
roads which do not comply with this requirement. In 
this connection arises an interesting and important 
question : How shall cars be lighted at night, so as to 
remove danger of conflagration in case of accident? 
Kerosene, so commonly used, would probably set fire 
to overthrown cars, if lamps filled with it were burning. 








Spain has been experiencing most inclement weath- 
er—cold, rain, and floods. At Badajoz sixty cottages 
were swept away, and several lives lost. At Seville 
the river rose twenty-nine feet, the chief street was 
flooded, and the gas-works having been swept away by 
the floods, the city remained in darkness some nights. 





Somebody recommends apples instead of pills and 
bitters, and says he saves nearly all doctors’ bills in his 
large family by keeping a barrel of good apples with- 
in reach of every body in the house. 





At Oshkosh, Wisconsin, a short time ago, there was a 
narrow escape from a fearful disaster in the St. Mary’s 





Catholic church. The light drapery with which the 





altar was trimmed caught fire, and in an instant the 
flame and smoke seemed to fill the church. The panic- 
stricken audience rushed for the door, which was 
closed, and the crowd against it made it impossible to 
open it. Fortunately the flames were soon extin- 
guished and the congregation quieted. But light dra- 
pery around the altar of a church is quite as danger- 
ous as combustible scenery in a theatre. 





In the line of persons waiting their turns to pay their 
taxes at a collector's office in San Francisco the other 
day was a woman wearing a placard pinned to her 
dress which read, “Taxation without Representation 
is Tyranny.” 


The fifty-second annual exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design will open on April 3, and continue 
nntil June 2 Only the works of living artists which 
have never before been exhibited in New York or 
Brooklyn are eligible for admission. Paintings will 
be received between the 12th and 17th of March, 








Few cities in the United States regard the public 
comfort enough to warm the street cars. In Cincin- 
nati and Columbus, Ohio, and in Albany, Port Huron, 
and some other cities, there are various methods used 
for heating the cars. Small stoves, cylinders of steam, 
and heated bars of iron are some of the means used 
for making car rides comfortable. 





After two weeks of anxious deliberation and careful 
investigation into the exact meaning of all the law 
upon the subject of the charter and the contract, the 
Street-cleaning Bureau of New York concluded that 
they might be allowed to remove from the streets the 
snow that fell on New-Year’s Day. So one Sunday 
morning Broadway presented a busy scene. Some 
eight or ten hundred men and abont five hundred 
carts were employed during the day and until late in 
the evening. The loose snow and mud were easily re- 
moved; but the day was cold, and it was no light task 
to dislodge the piles of ice that had accumulated along 
the curb-stones. The work cost much more than if 
it had been done ten days earlier. 





To Morners.— Burnett's Kalliston is peculiarly 
adapted to the bathing of infants. It allays all 
tendency to inflammation, is perfectly harmless, 
and imparts to the skin a clear and healthy ap- 
pearance.—[ Com. ] 





For all disorders arising from an unhealthy 
condition of the liver or stomach no remedy 
equals Dr. Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, which are 
now used by thousands with the most beneficial 
results. One box of these pills, valued at 25 
cents, will prove the efficacy of the medicine. 
No matter how costive or how bilious the system 
may be, the habit of body is immediately corrected 
and regulated, and the organs are brought to a 
healthy and natural activity. The Mandrake Pills 
are likewise an infallible remedy for sick head- 
ache and piles. For sale by all druggists. —[ Com. ] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Pure white tcoth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing inmanand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal ap ce as a fine set of 
teeth, and to . their care is 
a 4 oe them free 

rom scurf, an ess as pearls. 
cleanse them daily with : 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical preparation, and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice, 
Sold by Druggists every where. 











contains nearly 150 


D ges, hundreds of fine illustrations, 
and six Chromo Plates of Flowers, beautifully drawn 
and colored from nature. Price 50 cents in paper covers ; 


$1 co in suet cloth. Printed in German and English. 
Vick’s Floral Guide, Quasresiy, 25 cents a year. 
Vick’s pe Illustrations, only 2 cents. 
Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


POLLAK & CO., 
Mannfacturers of Meerschaum Pi 
and Holders, Repairing, Boiling, &c. 
Whoicsale and Retail. 
27 John St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5009. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


COUNTERFEITS. 


A complete list of Counterfeit National Bank Notes 
of Uni a f for 2% cents. With full 
instructions to t same without a 50 cents. 

SPINNER AGENCY, Lock Box 9, Lancaster, Pa. 


Breech-Loading Rifle, $7.50. 
















Revolvers, 7-Shot, $3 00. English 
Double Shot-Gun, $12 00. Send sae Oneuer, 


HOMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, N.Y. 


RUBBER WORKS. 


Goods for and Stationers. Inventors’ Arti- 
cles manufac’ F. H. HOLTON, 45 Gold St., N.Y. 


C, STEHR, Menntactarer o 


Pipes & Cigar H Ide go 
y olders. 
sale and De gp Fo} for Circular and 


Price-List. 347 Broome 

Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 
Valentines! Novelties!! rain 
A. J. FISHER, 98 erties u Sresnien: 


Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
26 err ier CO! Naseau, N'Y. 




















Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary. 


Contains — Words, Rules of Spelling, 

Tables of ~y ts and Measures ; 

a Abbreviations, ords, Phrases, Proverbs, 

&. the Greek, the Latin,and the Mod- 

ern Lan: Morocco Tucks, Gilt Lg Mail 
on receipt of $1.00. For sale by all 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 

Publishers Webster’s School Dictionaries, 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York, 


VENTILATING 


RUBBER INNER SOLES 


Prevent Coup or Sweaty Fret; Promote Ease 
in walking; Keep the Feet Dry and Comroxt- 
aster. Sent by muil on receipt of price. Men’s 
sizes, 50 cents; Women's, 40 cents, 


ALFRED HALE & CO., 


Manufacturers of Rubber Goods, 
332 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 


1877. 
Postage Free. 




















NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


The success of Harper's periodicals is among the re- 
markable facts of the publishing business of this or any 
other age or country.—Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

Of these standard publications it is not necessary 
to say more than that each resumes in itself the his- 
tory and progress of the time in a certain department ; 
one containing the cream of current literature, a sec- 
ond preserving and illustrating all events of impor- 
tance the world over, the third anticipating fickle 
fashion and chronicling its changes, and all commend- 
ing themselves equally to the reader, no matter of 
what sex, age, or condition.—N. Y. World. 


Harper’s Magazine. 


That Harper's Magazine has become a literary insti- 
tution and an educator of the people a half million of 
readers know to-day.—Boston Transcript. 


Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper's Weekly should be in every family through- 
out the land, as a purer, more interesting, higher- 


toned, better-illustrated paper is not published in this 
or any other country.—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


The ladies best appreciate the merits of the Bazar, 
a weekly devoted entirely to their interests in all ite 
various departments of literature, fashion, and do- 
mestic arts. It is an admirably conducted illustrated 
paper, containing essays, editorials, stories, and gen- 
eral information of a superior order.—Brooklyn Eagle. 








Harpers Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 
Hauren’s Magazine, Hanver’s Weexry, and Hanesn’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weext.y, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivn 
Sussoxntners at 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
peyers to the order of Harrrr & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Tere vor Anvertistne tx Hanren's Weexty and 
Hanren’s Bazar. 
He 8 Weekly. —Inside Pages, ¢200 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each \neurtion. 
Harper's -—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 2 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


S15 SHOTGUN 
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Gold Watches 

15, *. 
2 ts at S Se ond each. Chains 
Sent C.0.D., by \e 
Illustrated Cireular Couumvs MetaL WaTcH 
PacTory, 335 Broadway, New York. 2696 
Books with or 


BANJOS, Sac to 
Gio. c. DOBSON, 1107 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 
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Rogers’ Statuary 


$10 and upward. 


‘ WEIGHING THE BABY.’ 
A New Group. 














As a sample of our work we will 
send 25 assorted Visiting C: 
with your name Caen printed, 
a neat Card wmf gt for 
16c., or 12 sam 

sepia. N.Y. 


Agents wanted. Try us. J. A. MO) 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CULORENS SUITS 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guavep to Fir any Frievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VI. oe 
LADIES’ AND  weeeed BATHING OR GYM- 
CN) ear ear N 
wares: PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 7 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 

Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and — 

erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 69 
VII. 

Sack Overcoat, Don- 
} Ae | Conte Double- 








YOUTH'S WARDROB 
ble-Breasted English 
Breasted Vest, and 8 
uaeee outh r— 8 to 15 years SD enesenesaes 

3 RIDIN ae a . P Poatilion Basque 
and Wey Ridin Tiiaadisecees soe © 

LADY'S GAB 





g Skirt 
FUR- SLINED sii w with Three-quarter 
SE en caine canecoseevestuneened = ¥ 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
Waist Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
—_ Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basq yt (for girl from 5 to I yreold)“ 6& 
CHILD'S. Wa BE, Box- Pleated house 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old) .......-...0+++ = 
. . ji teat ReeeRReRE-ays “ 6 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, a Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 





toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for gir from 2 to 9 years old)....... “ 60 
MARGUERITE Be WERE BER. ccccccccescsccece “ 62 
Vol. IX. 
GIRL’S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Nij ght-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
and ry Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 “ae 
BLOUSE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
Pale Treines Orcs ccccccccccsbec cess ccececs “ 10 
CONTINENTAL say er Long, Round Over- 
x. eed he i saresenausnss ae 
SACQUE, Drapery Over- ekirt, 
— Walkin EE rrr “ 14 
LA BOIT POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 22 
POLON AISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 
A GIES ccccccccccccccccsccccesescoec. “ 93 
a ——* Long Apron, and Demi- aw 
CENTENNIAL. “WALKING SUIT (Cuirass 
Basque, Pouf Over-skirt with Chatelaine 
Pocket, and Long Walking Skirt)........... “ 80 
— — POLONA and Demi-Train- . 
eS 00s es ceccecces nsec cece cosesosccces ‘¢€ 
GLOVE. FITTING BASQUE, Low Draped 
ert and onan We ciedcscncsees. “@ 
— Ww N BASQUE, Princesse 
and Pan Trained ee “44 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SAC Over- 
Cake with "Sueeadl Front, and Walking — 
DIAGONAit POLONAISE, and Demi-Trained ‘a 
SINGLE BREASTED COAT, Favorite Over- 
rt, and Long Walking eee geal ’ 
PLASTRON BASQUE, Buiteuse Over-skirt, and 
Pe Raiatts cdivds ade dens sevecoesescese “ 46 
DOLMAN, Long, Pointed Over-skirt, and Long 
Es vinnndpnsess vee: soc asétenpede “ 48 
LADY'S an akrt with Russian Hood......... “- =» 
BOY’S WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, * 
— _—— Vest, — a Pantaloons (for 
oo om 4 to Fd a aT eee “ 60 
“SINGLE- BREASTED SQUARE COAT, 00 
Over-skirt, and Demi Fan-Trained Skirt. “« 62 
Vol. X. 
PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS...............++- “ ¢ 
PLASTRON PRINCESSE DRESS............. “ ¢§ 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suite will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Tzn Cents ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
SELF-INKING TRIUMPH. 

Print & Preas $8 50. Young America 
geod Se Tere ar the BP's Yor Dunne Send 2 
stamps for © 


D. W. WATSON, Boston, Mass. 
WEW 


he “ART Ji 
and are <7 


00., 
Ti, On10 
RARE AND FINE ENGRAVINGS. 


CO. agneetarey ees 
Address F. KEPPEL, 66 Beekman Street, New York. 
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A LUCRATIVE BUSINESS. 


7 WE WANT SOO MORE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINE AGENTS, AND 500 
MEN OF ENERCY AND ABILITY TO LEARN 
THE BUSINESS OF SELLING SEWING MA- 
CHINES. COMPENSATION LIGERAL, BUT 
VARYING ACCORDING TO ABILITY, CHAR- 
ACTER AND ALIFICATIONS OF THE 
ACENT. FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


Wilson Sewing Machine Co., Chicago, 


827 & 829 Broadway, New York, or New Orleans, La. 





1200 gerne of 
r Seeds, Bedding Plante, 
Roses, &c., and is invaluable t 


Farmer, Gardener & Flori Address, 








THE CLIMAX CLOTHES WRINGER. 


It is the latest aes © Universal Wringer, with the 
addition of a Purchase Gear and a Steel Spring which 
canses it to turn with half the labor that is required 
in turning other wringers, and prevents the usual strain 
srength, or durability, Agents want Seed Goumy whee 

'h, or wa every where 
Exclusive sale given. ‘ Ser ae 
N. B. PHE Sole Agent, 102 Chambers &t., N. ¥. 


FP. J. KALD G, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
MEPRSCHAUN PIPES, 
Cigar older. &c. 
Wholesa Retail. Received First 
Prize at the Centennial. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 


. {117 Falton St. 
ante STORES: { § ‘at 6 Astor House eB way), } New York. 


aper. Having j 

if ee i pam an caged white 
cross, entwined in beautiful roses, in French oil col- 
ors, on dark bodhavound, xia in size (a perfect 
gem of art), we have arranged to send it free to any 
reader of this paper on receipt of 20 cents to pay 
cost of tubing, pest pos! directing, &c., to enable us 


to introduce a! art uctions. 
W. MoCLEAVE & co, Boston, Mass. 


IMPORTANT TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


ELWAH THE PROPHET, 


By Rev. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D., 


AUTHOR OF “DAVID KING OF ISRABL,” “ PETRR THE 
APOSTLE,” ETC, 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 




















As the first quarter of the International Les- 
sons for 1877 is occupied entirely with the his- 
tory of the prophet, the above work is commended 
to Sunday-school Teachers as one of the most 
available helps to its study. From a large num- 
ber of similar notices we select the following : 


His delineation of the character and history of the 
grand old Hebrew prophet is intensely graphic and 
life-like ; while in hie adaptation of the history to 
practical nses he manifests an originality and fervor 
of thonght which enables him to evolve the most 
weighty and epiritual lessons from the successive 
scenes.—N, Y. list. 

The expositions of Scripture are simple and 
thorongh, often revealing points in the sacred narra- 
tive that would escape the special notice of ordinary 
readers, and bringing out the salient points with a 
vividness and power that mark the discourses with 
decided originality.—N. Y. Observer. 

A great deal of labor lies concealed beneath the 
surface of these flowing and suggestive narratives, 
the extent of which few can understand, but into the 
frnit of which, we trust, a great many will enter.— 
Illustrated Christian Weekly. 

There are many books on the life of Elijah, but 
we prefer Dr. Taylor's to all or any of them. He bas, 
we think, a truer insight into the meaning of his text, 
keeps more rigidly within the limits it prescribes, 
and shows a greater directness in its application.— 


The Freeman, London. 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


C2” Harrer & Brornens will send the above work 


by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 













PERFECTION. 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, No. 78 John St., N. ¥. 
P. O, Box 1029. 











ELocerionist’s qoomn a= gives choicest 
standard and new pieces for a and 
amateur Readers and and interesting arti- 
cles on appropriate subjects. -_ “= thing wanted. 
10 ay of any Newsdealer or by 

ESSE HANEY & CO., "19 Nasean 8t., N.Y. 
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nameeesres tne Prey 
i ev Town. ors i A CEN‘ CO., 
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119 So. 4th Bt., 
$100. REWARD. 8100. 
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SMOKY th adage nt Pinal Dart Send 

a Di 
CHIMNEYS stamp for cfreutar with testimonials) 
to HENRY COLFORD, 7 som St., Phila., Pa. 








Bons HAND WITHOUT A MASTER. 
cen 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, Not Chambers St, N.Y. 


1877. Postpaid. $1.60. 
THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
Surere.y Inuversaren. 9" Send ten cents for a 
ple Number and Premium-List. 
JOHN L, SHOREY, 
86 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 


"Buy the SELF-INKING Golumbian, 
will dothe 








ae a 14; SxT 3g 

al 12, $60. ‘Good Card 
type, roller, ink, &€c., $5. 

hell Type Foursiern, No. a1 Ie tle 

che ‘ou 0. rattle 

St. , Boston, Mass. Established 184 





A BOOK FOR THE CRISIS. 


Politics for Young; Americas. 


By CHARLES NORDHOFTF, 
Author of 
“The Communistic Societies of the United States,” 
“Northern California, Oregon, and the Sand- 
wich Islands,” “California: for Health, 
Pleasure. and Residence,” &c. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 OO. 





Mr. Nordhoff has done a manly and beneficent work 
in the preparation of this book, which wise men of all 
parties will be glad to see their young people study- 
ing closely and understandingly.—N. Y. Tribune. 

It is a book that should be in the hand of every 
American boy and girl. This book of Mr. Nordhoff’s 
might be learned by heart. Each word has its value. 
Each euumerated section has its pith. It is a com- 
plete system of political science, economical and other, 
as applied to our American system.—N. Y. Herald. 


Pous.isurn ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





GB Harrer & Brorurns will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on } ronnie ew $1 Ou, 


T combined with great 
PORTARS ht Bink! rounusTs OPERA, 
a genera! out door day and night double per- 
paral son glasses; wil! show objects ~~ bx 
rent and improve the sight 
without the Gissventing vesaite orf. nt 2 oc —— 
sent by inclosing stam w b 
FICLAN, 57 Brostway 8.P ee tO 





two tos!x miles. Spectacles of the 








ADIES WANTED AS AGENTS for the 
sale of Blanchard’s Tonic Extract of Wheat. It 
nervous system and d 
adapted to the wants of ladies. 
ARD FOOD CURE CO.,, 
61 Liberty Street, Room 3, New York. 


86 i Mail, oer 75. 
pape De 


LETTER-PRESS COPIES on Letter 

paper. Epison’s Durtioatine Inx aga Bottle. 
ounson'’s Rrsnon penaan, Me, per Box. 

RDER of Stationers or Ameri ovelty Co., N.Y. 


RINTING VICTOR: 


,AxP LND EN on 
—S to = 
ustrated an pw ey EY Self-Ink 
| ete 7. COOK & O0., Miva West Meride 


OSES, — Rose Grower's Companion and Floral 
Guide, Tells you how to grow Roses, Geraniums, 
&c. Mailing Plants a a specialty. Send for it. A. K.WIL. 
LIAMS, Successor to Y¥. Tras & Co., Richmond, Ind, 


Salesmen tosell light Hardware todeal- 
oo Se a. Salary, $1200 a year. 
and traveling ex; paid. Ad- 
dress DEFIANCE M'F'G’ CO., Chicago yo, Til. 


$35 A MIONTH.—Agents wanted. 36 Best 
selling articles in the world. One sample 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


$ 3 WATCHEs. Cheapest in the known 
world. 
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Sree to Agents, 
For terms, yt COULTER & CO.,Chi cago. 





! SALESMEN at a salary of B12 4 

ear — pote and sell goods to Deatese, 
Pi LENG. Hotel and traveling ex mes pes, 
naati, bio. 


Address, Mos:ror Maysvractvrine Co., Cin 
We want an Agent in every town. 
YES Peres work at home. Write o- and we 


YES | 5: u. $8 aday sure toall. SIMP- 











SON a & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
ANTE —Mien to solicit orders for our g 
Permanent em ymeont; a 


“Sz: son bane expenses paid by Com w. 
industrial W. Works, Cinelonsti, oO. 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10, 00¢ 000 
testimonials received. Terms liberal. Par- 
ticulars free. J.Wortn & Co.,S8t. Louis, Mo. 


$5 to $20 Re cdg thease, Sern rEne 


$55 3 $77 P.OVvickRRY Auguen, Sample TREE 
$66 gwedk ip res own town. ' Terms and $5 outfit 
$12 tern tree TRUN 2 OO. Aevuste Mant 


ALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 
1k PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Sunes. 
Terms free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, O. 























de deg Dodge,McLean’s BI’k,St. Louis, 


| yer iis Articles as published in Chr. Times. 





20: FAVORITE CARDS, with name, 10c., 
J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss.Co.,N.Y. 
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BEST THING FOR AGENTS. 
$20 corse. J. Latuam & Co.,419 Wash’n St., Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LS? OF EW BOOKS 


PETER THE APOSTLE. " By the Rev. Witutam M. 
‘Tay.or, D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York Cit ; Author of * David King of Terael” 
and “ Elijah e Prophet.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Il. 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF AN- 
IMALS. With a Study of the Kelations of Liv- 
ing and Extinct Faunas as Elucidating the Past 


Chan of the Earth's Surface. By Aw Rus- 
eeu Watiace, Author of _ a “Malay. Archi we 
&c. In Two Volumes. bh Maps aud Iilustra- 


tions. Svo, Cloth, $10 00, 


IIL. 5 
PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER GIVING. 
A Treatise containing Practical Instructions in 
Cooking ; in the Combination and Serving of Dish- 
es; in the Fashionable Modes of € Rereean 
at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. Marr 
FP. Hewprrson, Llustrated. 12mo, gy $1 50. 


IV. 
POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 
The Poets and Poetry of Scotland: trom the Earli- 
est to the Present Time. Comprising Characteris- 
tic Selections from the Works of the more Note- 
worthy Scottish Poets, with Biogra hical and Crit- 


THE POETS AND 


ical Notices. By James Grant Wiison. With 
Portraits on Steel. 2 volumes, 8vo, Cloth, $10 00 ; 
Half Calf, $14 00; Full Morocco, $18 00. 

v. 

THE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. The Life 
of Marie a Queen of France. By Cucares 
Douxs Yoner, Regiue Professor of Modern History 
and English Literature in Queen's College, Belfast. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

VI. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN LOCKE. R. For 
Bovrnr. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, uncut ph and gilt 
tops, $5 00. wit 

THE BOYS OF ‘76: a History of the Battles of the 
Revolution. By Cuaries Canteron Corrin. Co- 
piously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00, 

VIL. zi 

COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER. The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner. By Samus. Taytoa Nea 
niner. I)lustrated a pe Dost. A — 
cently illustrated and sumptuous volume, lio, 
Cloth, $10 00, 1 

THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. A 
Review of American srearem. By Rev. Taropors 
D. Wootseyr, D.D., LL. # sana LL.D.; 
Hon. Davin A. Wane, “ines. — A. Warxra; 
Prof. T. Sreney Huw; Prof. WinuasM G. Sumyen; 
Epwarp Atkinson; Prof. Tazopore Giut.; Epwin 
P. Wuirerie; Prof. W. H. Berwer: Everex Law- 
rence; The Rev. Jonn F. Houser, D.D.; Berane 
Vavenan Anvorr; Avstin Fruit, M. D. ; 
Conant; Epwarp H., Kxient; avd Cuanues L, 
Braor. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $% 50; Half Mo- 
rocco, $7 25. x 

MACAULAY’'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his Nephew, 

G. Orro Trevetyax, M.P. With Portrait on Steel. 


Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, Cloth, uncat edges and 
gilt Lope, $6 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $9 50; Tree 
alf, $15 00. on 
YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. By 
Witt Carierox, Author of “Farm Ballads” and 
“Farm Legends.” Illustrated. Post Svo, Cloth, 
Tiluminated Cover, $1 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & SRT, New York. 





bb DUCHESS OF ROSEMARY LANE. A Novel. 
B. Farsron, Author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” 
“Golden Grain,” “ Joshua Marvel,” “ Grif,” *‘Sbhad- 
ows on the Snow,” “An Island ’Peari,” ‘&e. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. ” 


FROM DREAMS TO WAKING. A Novel. By 
E. Lynn Linton, Author of “ Lizzie Lorton of Grey- 
rigg,” “Sowing the W ind,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

MADCAP VIOLET. A Novel. By WrittaM Brack, 
Author of “The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” 
“A Princess of Thule,” “A Daughter of <4 
c. 


“The Monarch of Mincing Lane,” “‘ Kilmeny,” 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


JOSHUA HAGGARD'S DAUGHTER. A Novel. 
By Miss M. E. Brappon, Author of “ Aurora F mat “4 
“A Strange World,” “John Marchmont's Lega 
* Fenton's Quest,” “Birds of Prey,” “ Dead 
Shoes,” &c. Tilastrated. 8v0, Paper, 15 cents, 


eats 


onagers ON THE SNOW. A Christmas Story. 
B. L. Farszon, Author of “ Blade-o'-Grass,” “An 

iB i Pear!,” “ Grif, " “The Duchess of Rosemary 
Lane,” “ Joshua Marvel,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 85 cents. 


AZALEA,. A Novel. By Crou.Crarton. 8vo, Paper, 
60 cents. ae 


THE ARUNDEL MOTTO. A Novel. By Many 
Crom. Har, Author of “Old Mydgelton’s Money,” 
“Victor and Vanquished,” “The Squire’s Legacy," 
“ Hidden Perils,” &c. ovo, Paper, 7 cents. 


A LONG TIME AGO. A Novel. By Mera Onuxp. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. med 


THE LAUREL BUSH. An Old-fashioned Love Story. 
By the Anthor of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” With 
en ustrations. 8vo, Paper, 85 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 


DANIEL DERONDA. A Novel. By Groner Exior. 
ag | Edition, 2 vols., 12m, Cloth, $8 00; Popa- 
Edition iu one voluine, 8v0, Paper, 60 cents. 


THE TWO DESTINIES. A Romance. By Witxm 
Cotuns, Author of “The Woman in W hite,” 
“Moonstone,” “Man and Wife,” “ Armadale,” &c., 
| Neer 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 


ta” Harrer & Brornens will send either of the 
above works by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


ta” Hanrre’s Cataroevr mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cente. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Ye 
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The Honorable Davi Duptey Fieup (the Champion of the Good, the True,.and the Beauti- 


ful) being Telegram -pozep. 





Tempora Mutantur. 


Readers of this paper should remem- 
ber that the address to write to for a 
Price-List of Waltham Watches is 

HOWARD & CO., 
222 Fitth Avenue, New York. 


HOSE Paleat Library Lamp. 


est ae or Library Lamp in the World. 


mee the li LES. of 
TY CAN 
or one-third more teh 
any other lamp of sim- 
ilar style (same size 
burner) in the world. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
The soft, brilliant, 
steady light given b: 
all of the Perkins 
House Lamps com- 
mends Py cially 
for Reading, Writing; 
and Sewing, and for 





reference to any other 

amps, but even in pref- 
erence to gas, as a gift, 
by all who can appreci- 
ate the pleasure of a 
perfect light, and who 
would not prematarely 
impair their sight. 
{ efore urchasing 

= see our Mark. House's 8 

Argand Patented 1871 is stamped on the Barner. No 
other Genuine. 


CLEVELAND NON-EXPLOSIVE LAMP COMPANY, 
42 BARCLAY 8T., NEW YORK (Up Stairs). 
FA CTORY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


HARPER’S 


Household Dickens Complete, 


Eiegant and Cheap. 8vo. With Original Illus- 
trations by Thos. Nast, J. Barnard, E. A. Ab- 
bey, A. B. Frost, J. Mahoney, C. S. Reinhart, and 
other eminent American and English Artists. 








Oliver Twist. - y . 

A Tale of Two Cities. . } Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 60 conte. 
The Old Curiosity Shop. ..Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 75 cents. 
David Copperfield..... 
Dombey and Son..... 


Nicholas Nickleby..... 
Bleak Honse........... 
Pickwick Papers..... 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 
Little Dorrit.......... 
Bar — Rudge ... 
ar Mutual € . 
Chi. wey es ad... cert Cloth, $1 60; Paper, $1 00. 


Great Expectations. .... 

The Uncommercial Trav- 
eller, Hard Times, and 
The Mystery of Edwin 
SS ERAS 50a die 

Pictures from | Italy, 
Sketches by Boz, and 
American Notes.... 


The Set Complete, 16 vols., Cloth, in aeat box, $22. 








Of all the numerous editions of Dickens, this we 
think is the most desirable, whether we consider the 
beauty and clearness of its typography, the excellence 
of its paper, its broad and liberal page, or the quality 
of its illustrations. It is jast what it purports to be, 
pre-eminently the “ Household Edition” of this -fas- 
cinating writer.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

We have no doubt that an edition of Dickens which 
bas so much to commend it to public favor, in form, 
paper, type, press-work, illustrations, and price (for it 
is really a marvel of cheapness), will meet with a very 
extensive sale.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

By reason of its remarkable cheapness as well as 
elegance, can not fail to become immediately popular. 





GP" Ganrer & Brornzrs will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
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bats Toe S0dD. 


i Unrivaled for the 
toiletand the bath. 
} No artificial and 
s} deceptive odors to 
cover common 
and deleterious in- 


gredien 
years of scientific 
experiment the manufacturer of B. T. Babbitt’s Best 
Soap has perfected and now offers to the public 
The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 
Only the purest vegetable oils used in its 
manufacture. 

For Use in the Nursery it has No Equal. 

Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom. Sample box, containing 8 cakes of 
6 ozs, each, sent free’to any address on receipt of 75 
cents. Address : 

B. T. BABBITT, New York City. 
ga For Sale by all Druggists. as 
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Harper's European Guide-Books, 
PUBLISHED YEARLY IN 3 VOLS. 


PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, $7 00. 
Vol. I, Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Hol. 
land. 
Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 


Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


tae The Vols, Sold Separately, dik olitior ofthe ont 
by mail on receipt of Three Dollars. . 


—_— 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 
French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & Boe o New York. 
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SEEKING WARMTH ON.A COLD DAY. 





“Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 





Union ADAMS 


MANUFACTURES TO ORDER 


Fine Shirts Collars, & Draws 





047 BROADWAY. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
$3" Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


HO FOR AUSSI ONEA | 
Wales See ig "Tork, 0 oh ge. For particulars 





ply to R.W. Cam $ South W 





WALLACE'S 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS, 


Geographical Distribution of Animals. 


With a Study of the Relations of Living and 


egy Faunas as Elucidating the Past Changes of the Earth's Surface. By Atrrep 
Russer Wattace, Author of the “Malay Archipelago,” &c. In Two Volumes. With 
Maps and Illustrations, Byo, Cloth, $10 00. 





The result of Mr. Wallace's labors is a book which 
contains the most valuable information industriously 
put together, and certain to be of the highest impor- 
tance to the zoological student.—Ath , London, 

An important. and long- expected contribution to 
the science of zoology has been made by Mr. Wallace, 
who shares. with Mr. Darwin the merit of calling at- 
tention to the mutability of species under certain con- 








ditions, and produced, a.few years ago, a delightfal 
book on the Malay Archipelago. ‘‘ The Geographical 
Distribution of Animals” is a masterly attempt to 
face the difficulties which beset any explanation of 
the strange and apparently capricious manner in 
which animal life is scattered over the world. *** 
Whatever may be the opinion of the reader as to the 
generalizations and theories advanced in the two 
handsome volumes under consideration, there can be 
no doubt as to the painstaking accuracy and scientific 
skill with. which the enormous array of facts has been 
marshaled. With a truly philosophic spirit, Mr. Wal- 
lace writes less in the tone of an advocate than an in- | 
quirer, aud in a style at once picturesque and intelligi- 
ble t6 all who have the slightest rudimentary knowl- 
edge of the vast subject to which he has devoted so 
much labor.—Daily News, London. 

These. fall. and handsome volumes tell at first sight 
how great a change has come in the relations of sci- 
eutific.men to the general public; for, rich in scien- | 
tific learning as they are, they are evidently intended 
to attract and -reward the attention of thonghtful 
readers in general by the union of literary and artistic | 
merit with professional knowledge. * * * We leave 
our stddies of these rich volumes with gratitude to | 
the author for the mine of new facts and instruc- 
tion.—N. ¥. Times. 

Mr. Wallace has already registered many claims on | 
the gratitude of naturalists present and future. In 
their interest he has explored the tropics of the East | 
and the wilderness of the West, and has bronght home 
numberless novelties. He has written one of the best 
and most instructive books of naturalists’ travels ever 
yet issued.. He was, as is well known, the joint in- | 
ventor with Mr. Darwin of the theory of “ Natural 
Selection.” Bat beyond all these scientific feats—and | 
they are no mean ones—he has accomplished a task | 
that will extend his fame even more widely among 
those who love science, as the author of the first sound 
treatise on zoological geography.— Nature, London. 

No fitter-author could have been found for this.gi- 
gantic undertaking than he who divides with Mr. 
Darwin the honor of being the apostle of the doctrine 
of natural selection; and Mr. Wallace's name is in it- 
self a guarantee that this difficult subject will be han- 
died in the broadest and most com ive manner. 
*** The non-scientific reader need have no fears of | 
finding in these pages nothing but dry details, suita- 
bie only for the student ; on the contrary, the style is | 
80 flowing and the language so clear that the work | 





To Mr. Wallace we are largely indebted for the mo- 
mentous changes that have been brought about in our 
knowledge of animals and plants. From his youth 
he has been an industrious observer, a diligent stu- 
dent of Nature, and an original explorer in regions 
seldom visited by naturalists; and while general read- 
ers have to thank him for some of the most charming- 
ly written books of travel that we possess, by scien- 
tific men he is respected as the joint originator, with 
Mr. Darwin, of the theory of “ Natural Selection,” 
and as one of the foremost and most original of mod- 
ern zoologists. It would not, therefore, be easy to es- 
timate too highly the importance and value of a work 
like the present, in which Mr..Wallace has given us 
the results of his long experience in research and ob- 
servation, and in which he has used this superabun- 
dance of materials to lay the foundations of the vari- 
ous new departments of knowledge, to which a more 
enlightened study of zoology and geogtaphy is rapid- 
ly leading us.*** To naturalists Mr. Wallace’s book 
needs no recommendation. To the geueral reader it 
may.and ought to be commended for its intrinsic 
value, and for the enormous mass of interesting infor- 
mation which it gives.—Hxzaminer, London. 

Mr. Wallace has brought out a work that places his 
fame on a permanent basis, and which entitles him to 
the warmest admiration and the lasting gratitude of 
all lovers of truth and intelligence. The amount of 
valuable matter he has here brought together, classify- 
ing and arranging it in the most correct and orderly 
manner, is something that does not merely border on 
the marvelous, for it is marvelous.—Boston Traveller. 

*The regular student of zoology will find a great deal 
more in this book than we have noticed. Along with 
the distribution of mammalia, Mr: Wallace describes 
that of birds.- It exhibits many curious and iuter- 
ésting peculiarities, which are to-be explained and 
reconciled with the general ach An tis, 
also furnished, in each region and subregion, of the* 
reptiles,- fishes, insects, and mollusks, but these are 
less relied u for proofs of the argument. In his 
“Geographical -Zoology,”. which occupies mugh of 
the second-volume, the author supplies ‘for reference 
a systematic revision of.all the families and genera 
of the vertebrate classes, and some: groups of insects 
and mollusks, with their. local distribution, forming 
a counterpart to the main subject of his book. A 
chapter on the means of dispersion and migration, 
which most readers will find only too short, is pre- 
fixed to the history of the zoological regions. But 
Mr. Wallace's labors can not fail to be highly useful, 
and what he shows us is not less ful, apart 
from its valué as a contributién to the ’* ed 
theory.—Saturday Review, London. 

Mr. Wallace has made every lover of natural his- 
tory his debtor for the first great work on zoology 
that may be. studied with unflagging interest. He 
| has robed the subject in garments of trath.and made 
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WAR PREPARATIONS IN 
RUSSIA, 

Wuue negotiations are still going on at Con- 
stantinople which may succeed in preserving 
peace between Turkey and Russia, although grave 
doubts of such a settlement are felt in well-in- 
formed circles, there is no abatement of the mil- 
itary preparations in the latter country. Efforts 
to place the vast military forces of the Czar on 
an efficient war footing are pressed forward with 
extraordinary vigor, and with all the rigor of an 
unyielding military despotism. The engraving 
on this page shows the scene in the rustic market- 
place of a stall village where the government 
officers took advantage of the peasantry coming 
in from all parts of the country to press into the 
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tion of universal liability to military service in 
Russia has proved far less effective for the pur- 
pose of increasing the forces of the empire than 
was expected. Instead, he says, of the army of 
2,500,000 which it was thought would ultimate- 
ly be produced by the new scheme, it has now 
become evident that the largest force Russia can 
dispose of on a peace footing is 30,000 officers 
and 730,000 men, and on a war footing, 40,000 offi- 
cers and 1,200,000 men. According to the official 
reports, the number of men in European Russia 
who were liable to military service in the year 
1874 was 707,000. Of those, 150,000 were to form 
the contingent for 1875. The number actually 
raised, however, was 145,000. Only three and one- 
half per cent. of the total number of those liable 
did not present themselves before the authorities ; 
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doubt constantly developing themselves, and tend 
to satisfy the requirements of modern army or- 
ganization ; but this object is as yet far from be- 
ing attained. Though the field army is being grad- 
ually completed by a partial reorganization of the 
infantry and an entire reconstruction of the cav- 
alry and horse artillery, much time must elapse 
before it can be pronounced fit for action. The 
reconstruction of the field artillery has not yet be- 
gun, and the reserve system is as yet only in its 
infancy. In a word, the Russian army is in a 
state of transition, and many years will probably 
elapse before it can be made so efficient as to be 
equal to the armies of the other European states 
in discipline, tactical development, organization, 
and equipment.” 

The incompleteness of Russia’s military prep- 





uncomplimentary stories about him. Even ALEx- 
anver himself, before he became emperor, could 
not resist the impulse to play jokes on his stupid 
brother. His marriage with his plain and unat- 
tractive second cousin, the Princess of Oldenburg, 
into which he was forced by his father, was u 
source of great vexation to the Grand Duke. He 
was then a handsome man, twenty-five years of 
age, and the presence of a little red-haired, red- 
faced, plain-looking woman by his side did cer- 
tainly not contribute to increase his prestige. 
For a few years the Grand Duke tried, however, 
to make the best of this match. He had two 
sons born to him, purchased large farms in the 
vicinity of the capital, and gave all his epare 
time to cattle and poultry, the breeding of which 
was always a favorite pursuit of his wife and of 

















WAR PREPARATIONS IN RUSSIA—IMPRESSING WAGONS AND HORSES FOR ARMY TRANSPORT. 


transport service all the wagons and horses re- 
quired for the conveyance of warlike stores to 
the frontier. The brutal character of the Rus- 
sian officers is vividly expressed in the sketeh. 
Peasants who were inclined to resist were knocked 
and cuffed into compliance, as if they were ani- 
mals instead of men. 

It has been reported that the defiant attitude 
assumed by Turkey was partly the result of dis- 
covering that the military strength of Russia is 
not so great as had been supposed, In connec- 
tion with this report the following statements, 
condensed from a long article on the Russian 
army published a few months since in the Madge- 
burg Gazette, will be read with interest. The 
writer comes to the conclusion that the introduc- 





but it has been found by experience that it is im- 
possible strictly to carry out the new law, and 
that in any case not more than two hundred thou- 
sand men can be raised-yearly. . “It should also 
not be forgotten,” adds the writer, “that notwith- 
standing the considerable progress which has been 
made in organization and equipment, the enor- 
mous distances, and often very defective means 
of communication, present very formidable diffi- 
culties to the concentration of a large force at any 
given point. It is further to be considered that 
a great portion of the local troops in the interior 
of Russia will have to be retained there, and that 
the Russian soldier leayes a great deal to be de- 
sired both as rds morality and intelligence. 
The reforms of the Emperor ALEXANDER are no 





arations is not her only source of weakness. The 
Grand Duke Nicnotas, who commands the Army 
of the Danube, was always reputed to be the 
most stupid and dull of all the princes of the im- 
perial house. He is the third son of the Czar 
Nicnovas, and, as his father was, he is a stanch 
disciplinarian, endowed with an obstinate, despot- 
ic will, a hater of every form of liberalism and 
progress, and a drill-sergeant to the backbone. 
His rise in the army has been owing entirely to 
the right of seniority. His brother Constantine 
would have had priority over him if the former 
had not been brought up as a sailor and a states- 
man, and placed at the head of the Marine and 
of the Council of State. His brothers always 
made fun of him at court, and spread the most 





all the members of the Oldenburg family. These 
domestic occupations rendered him still more ri- 
diculous in the eyes of the Russian aristocracy. 

The Grand Duke probably owes his present 
appointment to the same cause that raised him 
to his other military positions. He has it by 
right of being the senior military prince of the 
empire. A good disciplinarian, and now proba- 
bly an experienced military administrator, he has 
never had a chance to show any ability as a gen- 
eral, for although already a man of forty-five 
years of age, he has never been under fire. He 
is, however, well supported by his chief of staff, 
General Nepoxorrziski, a Pole by birth, who is 
reputed to be one of the most capable officers of 
high rank in the Russian army. 








THE STORY OF THE SWORD. 
Tur story of the sword, my lad? This keen and trasty 
owed by Saint Louis’ hand, who led the last 
»f true Damascus steel by one of Arab 
and then 


the murderous thing, 


pronounced it good. 


upon 


e I by this ancient blade? The tale is 
» door one day; a monk, weak- 
Upon my step this heavy sword 


ith is well-nigh spent,” he cried. “ Ho! 
guard this blade, 


yut, ‘Thou murderous monk, dost think 
thy Lord ? 
pot heard, “W 


by the sword ° 


to serve 
ast thou ho take the sword shall 
perish 
ll was still. In dread I rose; upon my side 

laid. 
» the ancient sword—it was Saint 


armorer, I leave it in your care: 
» gray convent walla, and I shall perish 


» sword, and guard it well, and keep 
right; 
, in other hands, the cause of truth 


ands like mine, to peace and holy calling 


rime was I rebuked, my haughty spirit 


eword in trust; but when some 


» his care this relic I will yield. 
me for the hand of this fair. 
e worthiest to wear this trusty 


me to m knight, by deeds of valor 
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the armorer’s keeping claim at once the 
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WINTER.” 


don’t it look nice in 


A HARD 


LAWKS-A-MUSSY, J¢ 
Yes: but it’s awful cold out here. Injun 
hey calls this time o’ r, but I don’t 
immer bout it. Did yer ever know such 


\’t it summer in there, though ?—see the big 
1 s’pose them folks in there 
we? I’m very cold, Joe,” he 
*,as the chil] November blast 
vept round t wner from the Avenue, and the 
biting dampness made its way through his scanty 


Do ve 


like 


hard on a little chap like you; but 

Yt cry; it’ jin’ to be a hard winter, young 
und yer mustn’t begin to fret now. This 
nothin’; stop till it snows and freezes be- 
fuss. We'll go up that there 
—there ain’t no draught in the 
—and then we can get a better look at 
and see what the swells is a-doin’. Ill 
‘all ‘bout ’em. Bless yer, I knows the 


er make ¢ 


p opposi 


ly 
Does they know you, Joe?” 

Wa’al, I wouldn't like to say that for certain. 
¢, there ain't nothin’ werry perticklar *bout 
l appearance, and they mightn’t know 
’ feller bout my size, but I 

there’s the old lady—” 
t nobody. It’s the young 


concern, She lives with 


oper for a harnsome young 
But you can’t know any 
ite s’ciety—how should 


; and downs. 
ut the size of you, 
e one day, and Jeems— | 


| tle, smooth, shiny, white thing, with the least little 
bit of writing on one side and a postage stamp, 
| and on the other a lot of big letters all sorts of 
feller who wears tin buttons on | colors, snarled up in a tangle till yer couldn’t make 
t yeller bree hes tucked inside | ’em out what they was, only they looked like a | 
rll see him round some- | little bokay printed right in the middle. And | 
te or two if yer watch—Jeems | then how it smelt !—just like them nosegays you | 
etter put in the box on the lamp-post | see the gals a-sellin’ on the corners of Broadway. | 
Fellers like him don’t like | I was awful ’fraid I'd sile it, cos my fingers never 
they gits so accustomed | is clean, there bein’ no conweniences for gittin’ 
ridin’ on the kerridge | em so where I live; but I took hold of it by the 
zside the driver, and they grows so fat and | corner and got it into the lamp-post box without 
that when they is sent on an errand afoot | a bit of a smudge.” 
When he cemes out “Who else did yer know ?” 
» catches sight of me, and axes} , “The cook took a fancy to me, and many’s the 
lad as could be trusted, and | breakfast I eat sittin’ on a bench in the back | 
an honest penny. I | yard. They used to give me the drumsticks off | 
the letter. ‘It’s werry | the fowls; there ain’t nobody in that house would 
: ‘It’s from my young | eat drumsticks—Lor’ bless you, no; second j’ints | 
missus, Maud Congdon, to the Rev. How-| was what they wanted—but I liked the drum- 
: ; it’s as how he’s to dine with her | sticks.” 
y, and you mustn’t on no account “Oh, Joe, wouldn’t one go good now ?” 
So I takes it werry careful. You nev- “Don't be unreasonable, young un. Times now 
seen a letter like that, young un—sech a lit- | is too hard for people in your sarcumstances to | 


missus, 


thei: 


exercise 


1 awful trial em, 
the letter | 

I was a 
to earn 


ruVvs 


I like ses 


and he me 


important,’ Jeems. 
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hanker after poultry. Git in this corner. That 
theer wind is comin’ from the northeast, and it 
won't hit yer so hard jest here. Ye’re sech a 
little feller yer might be blowed away, and yer’ve 
got a mar to fret about yer—TI ain’t. Hullo! 
there’s a cove goin’ to stop at that house yonder. 
Wonder would he like a feller to hold his hoss ? 
Think I'll ask him. It don’t do to let an op- 
portunity slip such times as these. Look out 
and don’t freeze, young un—there’s a good time 
comin’.” 

So Joe swung himself off the stoop, and little 
Jemmy, left all alone, strained his eyes more wist- 


| fully than ever to catch the gleam of the fire that 


warmed Miss Maud Congdon’s elegant breakfast- 
room. 


Bonnie, beautiful Maud! What would envious 
little Jemmy have thought if he could have seen 
the lovely mistress of that wonderful great house, 
with all its stately grandeur and luxurious ele- 
gance, as she lay, not fifty yards away from him 
—only a street and a massive stone wall separa- 
ting them—her sunny head buried in the soft biue 


“THE ARMORER TELLING THE 


cushions of her chair, crying and sobbing with a 
passionate sense of pain and misery beyond the 
reach of reason to control ? 

“ Auntie! auntie!” she called out, as her gen- 
tle friend and relative entered the room. 

“My child, what is the matter? Have you 
seen Howard again ?” 

The only answer was a low moaning cry, a8 
the sobbing girl wound her arms round her faith- 
ful friend, and buried her face in the gentle bosom 
that had sheltered her so often. 

“Where did you meet him ?” 

“Last night, at Mrs. Stevens’s, where we went 
after the opera. He only came in for a moment. 
I was dancing at the time. He gave me one look 
as I passed him, but there was something in his 
eyes so kind and gentle that all my old love for 
him came back with redoubled power, and such 
a sense of misery poured itself upon my soul that 
I wondered why God so formed His creatures that 
they can endure such torture and still live. Oh, 
auntie! did he ever love me ?” 

“No, darling, I do not think he ever did. He 
certainly admired you—as who does not ?—and 


ee 


STORY OF Ti 


circumstances threw } 
what has Howard Larg 
n, whose parish # 
the city, whose life is § 
suffering, listening t0' 
istering to their nec 
Congdon, whose talent 
her in a position with 
toil and sacrifice ca? 
sympathy ?” : 

“ And yet, auntie, I 
and jewels to the wit 
secure one glance of 
Howard’s eyes, such # 
me during the happy 

“ But, Maud,” cont” 
all this passionate lore 
this wild longing fo 
have you ever done % 
sympathized with his 
bors? You have nev# 
offered to assist him ™ 

“Oh, auntie, stop! 
distribute as he liked, 


one by,” 


he gentl 
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SWORD.”—[From rue Parntine sy G. CaTTrERMOLE. ] 


much together: but 
he hard-working cler- 
he poorest portion of 
oor and 

i and min- 

lo with Maud 

hd beauty place 

> of care ahd 

P neither contact nor 


ld fling houses, lands, 

ff by so doing I could 
and tenderness from 
cied he used to give 
yne , 

ne gentle lady, “with 
your cousin, with all 


me J 
tion from him, what | 


Ow Howard that you 
or understood his la- 


— his church or 


Wwork— 


tricks and artifice to win his love. Would you 
have me emulate the admiring spinsters of his 
congregation, undertake district visiting, seek in- 
terviews with him in his vestry-room, follow him 
about among the poor, and surfeit him with a 
mawkish sentimentality under the cloak of chari- 
ty and religion? Oh, no, no; I can not do that. 
But how can I live without him ?” 

“Oh, Maud, how wrong, how wicked you are! 
How little you understand life, with all its respon- 
sibilities, its demands for patience, self-sacrifice, 
and unselfishness! Can you never learn to look 
beyond yourself, to shake off this terrible egotism 
that pervades your whole existence, and in en- 
deavoring to understand and ameliorate the woes 
of others, find a medicine for your own? Lift 
up your head now, darling, and look out of the 
window. Do you see that poor little shivering | 
| boy who is shrinking behind the shelter of that 
| opposite door-post, and looking so wistfully over 
| here? Let us call him in, and listen to his story, 
| and try to help him, It is what Howard would 


money has been his to | do.” 


can not stoop to 


| “Call in your ragged boy, auntie, if you will. 
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Is there more pain in cold and hunger, think you, 
than I am suffering now ?” 


In a few minutes Jemmy was standing in the 
midst of the beautiful room, gazing first into the 
brilliant depths of the wonderful sea-coal fire, 
and then at the bright loveliness of its youthful 
owner, The little street Arab was bewildered by 
the warmth and luxury into which he had been 
so suddenly drawn, and irresistibly attracted by 
the beauty of Maud, as she asked his name in 
her soft, low voice. 

Then he went over to where she sat looking at 
him, and laying his hand very gently on her deli- 
cate dress, he said, looking earnestly into her 
eyes, “Is you got any little boys?” 

“Maud repressed an involuntary shrinking as 
the dirty little paw was laid upon her knee; but 
as she saw the piteous look in his eyes, the tears 
came into her own, and she answered him very 
gently, “No, Jemmy; why?” , 

“Gos they'd be so happy ;” and a great sigh 
broke from the quivering lips of the wretched 
little fellow. 


“« Auntie,” said Maud, “I think I would like to 
kiss him if he were only clean.” 

“Well, Maud, have him washed. Jemmy, 
would you like to be washed ?” 

“I'd ruther not,” said Jemmy, with a fright- 
ened look. 

“ Why not, you dirty boy ?” 

“We isn’t used to it, yer see, down where I 
lives. They does it to us sometimes at the 
‘House of Industry.’ They killed a little feller 
that way last week down there, It’s werry cold, 
bein’ washed, and it’s so nice here!” and the | 
tears began to roli down Jemmy’s cheeks. The 
prospect of being washed appalled his very soul ; 
but when he looked at his dirty hands and soiled 
clothing, and at Maud’s sweet countenance as it 
bent over him, he reconsidered the matter, and 
said, “ If I'll be washed, will you kiss me ?” 

“Yes, indeed, Jemmy,” replied Maud; “and 
we will have no cold water either. Would you 
like to be my little boy, you poor little thing ?” 

Maud’s heart was melting toward Jemmy very 
fast, and when she saw the radiant expression 
that illuminated his face at her suggestion, she 
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forgot her weariness, pain, and passien for the mo- 
ment in the happiness of the friendless little boy. 

“May I, missus—really—really ?” 

Poor little Jemmy could hardly bring himself 
to believe that any thing so wonderful could real- 
ly happen. ; 

“Really and truly,” repeated Maud, smiling 
down upon him. “ And if you will go now and 
be washed, I will go home with you and ask if I 
may have you. Who owns you, Jemmy ?” 

“Only mar, and she’s got six of us,” 

“ And can spare one easily,” laughed Maud. 

An hour afterward Jemmy and Maud made 
their way down Broadway, through Worth Street 
to Baxter. Oh, the nauseous smells, the sicken- 
ing sights and sounds, the loathsome horror, of 
the place! Jemmy led her into one of the rick- 
ety old tenements, and in the highest story she 
found a wretched family huddled together in one 
room, and a haggard, sickly woman came forward, 
whom Jemmy called “mar.” The bargain was 
soon concluded, the hopeless mother only too glad 
to accept the kindness offered to her child, for 
whom she could do so little. 

As Maud turned away and commenced the de- 
scent of the dingy staircase, a tall figure.in close- 
fitting clerical uniform blocked the way, and look- 
ing up, she saw the strong, quiet features and 
beautiful eyes of Howard Langly 

“ Maud, what brought you here ?” 

“ Please, Sur, she came to git me, and I’m her 
little boy,” explained Jemmy, who dreaded some- 
thing might interfere with Maud’s arrangements 
regarding his small self. 

“ Jemmy has told you, Howard. I am propos- 
ing to subtract this small fraction from the great 
sum of human wretchedness;” and she laid her 
hand gently on the head of the boy. “ But what 
brings you to this part of the city? Your parish 
is on the west side of the town.” 

“Yes, but I was sent for this morning by a 
poor creature here whom I knew formerly. He 
is lying sick in the room above us, wretched, suf- 
fering, and alone. It will be a hard winter for 
the poor; so many are out of employment, and 
early as it is, the weather is bitterly cold. We 
shall have a hard struggle to combat the wretch- 
edness and disease that cold and hunger bring in 
their train, and great efforts must be made to 
bring assistance to the poor creatures.” 

“Could I help you, Howard ?” 

“Do you really wish to?” And an eager, ques- 
tioning look came into his eyes, accompanied with 
a glance of admiration such as he had never be- 
stowed upon her before. 

“T will try, if you will tell me how.” 

“ Was it kindness to that poor boy that brought 
you to Baxter Street to-d 
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. ; “it was affec- 
tion for Jemmy, pure and simple, that sprang into 
existence upon an acquaintance of half an hour, 
which made me forsake the sacred precincts of 
the Avenue and come to Baxter Street to-day. 
Have I your approval, most reverend Sir.” 

“God bless you, dear!” 

What a wealth of tenderness went into those 
four words! Then, with a single clasp of the 
hand, he stepped aside to let her pass, and Maud 
went on, with Jemmy clinging to her skirts. 
What had happened to Baxter Street? Whence 
had come the light that lit up the loathsome ten 
ement until it shone like a palace? what made 
the filthy sidewalk seem a path through fairy- 
land? and whence came the glory that gilded the 
horrible surroundings with such a strange and 
wonderful beauty? Only Maud saw the illumi- 
nation, and she thought it came from the light 
in Howard Langly’s eyes. 

Thus Jemmy went to live in the Fifth Ave- 
nue with Maud, whom he worshiped with all the 
strength of his grateful little heart. He had a 
coat now full of bright buttons, like that of the 
wonderful Jeems, Joe used to tell him about. His 
principal duty was to open the great doors of 
the vestibule for the entrance of Miss Congdon’s 
guests. And the one who sought admission oft- 
enest and received the warmest welcome was the 
Rev. Howard Langly. 

Maud’s first expedition to Baxter Street was 
not her last. The barriers of indolence and self- 
ishness that inclosed her heart had been shaken 
by the appealing touch of Jemmy’s little hand, 
and melted away altogether through the ennobling 
influence of Howard's grave and earnest teaching. 

More and more chilly grew the searching winds, 
coming steadily from the north; louder were 
heard the sad stories of. privation and suffering 
among the poor; and cold and grim and bitter, 
the winter settled down upon the city. Faith. 
fully and earnestly Howard wonked day by day, 
endeavoring to alleviate, so far as lay in hie pow- 
er, the misery he saw around him; and Maud 
shook herself free of the many claims that soci- 
ety made upon her, to follow him in his wander. 
ings and assist him in his arduous work. Side 
by side they breasted cold and sleet and snow io 

carry comfort and consolation to the wretched 
homes where disease and destitution were holding 
their horrid carnival. Together they set them. 
selves to work to arrest the progress of the war 
of destruction waged against their helpless fellow. 
beings by starvation and sickness, stalking to. 
gether hand in hand. Many a hungry mouth 
they fed, many a shivering form they clothed, 
and many a bitter and despairing heart they 
cheered and comforted. But to Maud and How. 
ard it seemed as if little had been accomplished 
by their earnest efforts in comparison with all 
there was to do, and their hearts were often heavy 
with the thought when they returned to their 
homes in the gray twilight, weary with their day’s 
work. 

When Maud reached her house at evening aft- 
er her visits among her poor friends, Jemmy was 
always waiting at the door ready to receive her, 
full of eager questions and overwhelming in his 
loving attentions. Then he would follow her to 
her room, and after convincing himself that she 
had every thing about her that could contribute 








comfort, would creep quietly down stairs 
| wait patiently for her to appear, 

‘Jemmy, you little fire-worshiper,” exclaimed 
evening, as, rested and refreshed by a 
ind a fresh toilet, she entered the drawing 
1 found the child standing upon the 
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hearth gazing earnestly into the depths of the 
fire. “What are you thinking about ?” 
nking how nice and warm and comforta- 
. and how dreadful it used to be out 
in the cold;” and Jemmy 
shuddered at the on of his old sorrowful 
life, a id the tears came into his eves. * Oh, Miss 
Maud, you are so good to me, and I love you so!” 
Tl eame close to where she stood, and 
i the hand that hung at her side ona 


the treets all alone 





rpeoll 
recoil 


Then he 
oftly kisse 
leve l with 

“Dear little Jemmy! Have I made you happy, 
_ since I have had you with me?” And 
it down beside him and drew him tender- 
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she kn 
ly to her breast 
[hus Howard found them, locked in each oth- 
the dusky shadows of twilight 
, and the ruddy fire-light gleam- 
ng on their happy : 
lenderly he bent over them, and gently raising 
isferred the clinging hold of her yield- 
i is from the neck of the boy to his own 
broad shoulders. 

“Will you give her to me, Jemmy 
‘No,” said Jemmy, stoutly; and as Howard 
| her to a sofa and seated her by his side, the 
followed them, and buried his head in her 
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“ Haif of her, then, Jemmy ?” smiled Howard. 
“ Y-e.s, half—perhaps,” said Jemmy, his regard 
for Howard struggling hard with jealousy in his 
nerons little soul. 
And thus, with Jemmy’s arms around her neck 
and Howard's round her waist, Maud sat, sub- 
| 1 silent with the sense of her own ex- 
(isi ippiness, until Jeems the magnificent, 
in all the glory of holiday attire and preternatu- 
rally shiny boot legs, broke in upon the quiet 
i announced, in his most solemn tone, 


dued an 


scene, ane 
* Dinner !” 
“Oh, horrer!" shrieked Mrs. Grundy—“ only 
the assistant at St. Jerome's.” 
POPPY. 
By ANNIE THOMAS. 
‘Poppy is a mere child, Mr. Staunton; wait 


till vou see my sister Florence. I'll give you 


leave to admire her; but Poppy! Give Poppy a 
hox of bonbons if you like, but don’t go enga- 
cing her for every round dance. I declare, if you 
do, I'll send Miss Poppy back by the next train, 


ind write to mamma to tuck her dresses and rele- 
rate her to the nursery again.” 

The speaker is Mrs. Saltoun, a beautiful, lux- 
uriant young matron of three or four and twenty. 
Phi t she is discussing with Mr. Staunton 

the handsome, stiff, soldierly man opposite to 
ler—is her sister Poppy, a young girl of sixteen, 
fresh from the paternal country rectory, let loose 
in Woolwich for the first time. 

Mr. Staunton laughs in a pleasant, half-embar- 
rassed way; he is on very intimate terms with 
the beautiful young wife of his captain, and he 
does not mind her outspokenness on the subject 
of his pronounced attentions to her sister in the 
least. In spite of her threat to send Poppy home 
if he will persist in dancing all the round dances 
with the child, he knows well that in her heart 
Mrs. Saltoun is far from ill pleased at the turn 
affairs are taking. 

‘Poppy may be only a child, but she’s a re- 
markably nice child, and refreshes a fellow who 
has had a dose of the designing girls of the peri- 
od. Come, Mrs, Saltoun, you must let her dance 
with me. Iam a safe fellow, vou know; other 
fellows would be sure to try humbug on with such 
a charming little girl.” 

Mrs. Saltoun heaves a sigh of mock resigna- 
tion.. ‘Oh, my responsibilities!” she says. * Here 
am T burdened with the care of Miss Poppy’s well- 
heing now, and with three small daughters of my 
wh growing up at me in the nursery as fast as 
they can; better give her the bonbons, Mr. Staun- 
ton, and not insist on my taking her to the ball 

cht.” 

Mr, Stannton shakes his head at thé proposi- 
ide in jest, with an under-current 
rnestness in it 
> he says, in a friendly, haif-per- 

* Where is Poppy now ?” 
’utting puzzles together,” her sister tells 
or playing cat's-cradle with 
id, and wasting that functionary’s 
ins how she'd ‘look with her hair 
turned up and a bonnet on.’ My dear Leonard,” 
Mrs. Saltoun goes on, with a sudden dash of ear- 
nestness, “let the child be a child still.” 
“ You were engaged to Saltoun at sixteen 2” he 
urges 
“Oh, don’t quote me!” she cries, with a laugh, 
dipping her face down into her hands; “it’s all 
right with me, just because Phil is Phil. How he 
used to humor my sudden fancies and imaginary 
regrets! and how he looked after me, not leaving 
me to my own devices to pick up what friends 
and ideas I liked, as half you men do! Don’t 
Cyne ; Tam an exceptionally fortunate wom- 
an, and—you're not Phil.” 
these last words with a sudden so- 
lomnity that is foreign to her, and that causes him 
to look grave and to remain silent. Then she re- 
members that, after all, Leonard Staunton has not 
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him, mischievously, * 
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proposed marriage to Poppy, and also that, up to 


the present, Poppy is quite innocent of the knowl- 
dye that he is specially singling her out. 
membering these things, she says, with a swift 
return to her ordinary bright, gay manner, 

“IT believe Iam going more than half-way to 
meet trouble. You're rather fond of teasing, in 
sober way, Leonard.” 
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“Well, put the question by for the time,” he 
laughs. ‘What are your plans for the day? Are 
you going to hear the band ?” 

" “Tam going to ride; you may be my escort if 
you like.” 

* «T shall be most happy,” he says, slowly, with 
a lack of all flattering avidity. Mrs. Saltoun is 
unaccustomed to have her gracious permission 
received in this way, and so she says, almost 
coldly, 

“Don’t feel yourself bound to go because I 
asked you—” 

“Js Poppy going 2” he interrupts; and at this 
plain betrayal of his feelings, Poppy’s sister can 
not refrain anger against him, or refrain from 
laughing. 

“No; Poppy will remain at home, in her bed- 
room, trimming her first ball dress all over with 
rose-buds—real ones, such beauties !” 

“Extravagant Miss Poppy; I know to my cost 
that rose-buds are of price.” 

“ But they were sent to her; they are an offer- 
ing from Mr. Carew.” 

“What! that red-throated, white-headed fel- 
low in the —th?” 

“He is in the —th, but, as far as I can re- 
member, he’s not red-throated, and certainly he’s 
not white-headed ; heresy to speak of his golden 
hair in that way.” 

“T don’t think much of him,” Staunton says ; 
and then, as there is no prospect of seeing Pop- 
py, he takes himself away. 

“JT dare say you don’t think much of him,” 
Mrs. Saltoun murmurs, thoughtfully; “but, for 
all that, he’s a warm-hearted, nice boy, who would 
love Poppy better than himself, which you never 
will.” 

Just at this moment the theme herself comes 
into the room—a light-footed, slender-shaped girl 
of sixteen, with a bright, gay child’s face and a 
sweet, unaffected child’s manner. Lying in a 
thick fringe over her forehead, and hanging in 
wavy masses down her back, hair of a red golden 
hue makes an aureole around her. She has her 
hands full of rose-buds. Carew has been very 
liberal ; having used all she wants for her dress, 
she has brought these to her sister. 

“You careless child, how you're holding them, 
heads and tails together,” Mrs. Saltoun says. 
“Thanks! these are for me, are they? Have 
you decorated yourself sufficiently in your own 
estimation ?” 

“T shall be wreathed in them to-night, Belle,” 
the girl replies. “I wish to-night were come. 
Oh, Belle, I shall be wretched if I have to sit out 
and watch other girls dancing, and don’t get any 
myself.” 

“Oh, some one is sure to be good-natured 
enough to ask you.” 

“Mr. Carew will, I am sure,” Poppy rejoins. 

“ And I’ve no doubt but that Mr. Staunton will, 
Poppy; he has been here this morning.” 

“Has he?” Poppy says, with superb indiffer- 
ence. 

“Yes; are you sorry I didn’t send for you ?” 
the married sister asks. 

“Oh no, Belle, I couldn’t have come,” the child 
answers, freely. “I was about my dress, you 
know. I do hope it will look long enough be- 
hind.” And with this expression of earnest 
feeling she passes away from the subject of Mr. 
Staunton. 

Half an hour after this, Mrs. Saltoun, riding 
away from her house, casts an upward glance at 
the drawing-room window, where Poppy lounges, 
watching her. The red golden hair is tangled, 
for she has been rolling on the floor with a pup- 
py, and the bright child’s face is dimpling all 
over with smiles that are evoked by nothing par- 
ticular. 

“Thank Heaven,” the young matron says, tak- 
ing her horse away at a sharp trot, “ Poppy is a 
child still, with no thought of love or marriage 
in her head!” 

So thinking, she flings off all wearying thoughts 
of the responsibilities of her elder sisterhood. So 
thinking, she stays out many hours of that bright 
summer afternoon, enjoying her ride, stung by 
no consciousness of a violated charge, free from 
the oppressive influence of the knowledge that 
she will have to come to a definite conclusion 
soon. 

She stays out, beguiled by the beauty of the 
day, so long that when she reaches home, hot and 
tired, she finds that dinner will be ready in a 
quarter of an hour, and that Phil is already dressed 
for it. In her eyes, Phil is faultless. In other 
people’s eyes, Phil's mania for punctuality is deem- 
ed a trifle less than a virtue. However, whatever 
it may be, Mrs. Saltoun has a respect for the qual- 
ity, and reaches the table just as her husband is 
beginning to be impatient. 

She is so breathless with the rapidity of her 
movements during the last ten minutes that she 
does not notice Poppy until dinner is nearly over, 
and she has detailed to her husband every inci- 
dent of her ride. Then she turns to her sister, 
and is about to offer the latter a donkey ride on 
Blackheath, when something in the child’s face 
stops her. 

“What is it?” she ejaculates. “ Poppy!” 

The red-gold hair fringes the brow, and hangs 
in wavy masses down her back, just as it did in 
the morning. But the free, happy child’s face and 
brighit, unaffected child’s manner have changed. 
She has been roused from the enchanted sleep of 
childhood; but whether it has been by the kiss 
of the genuine happy prince or not remains to be 
seen. 

“T've something to tell you, Belle,” she says, 
with a certain sort of tender outgoing of feeling 
toward her sister. And her lips quiver, and her 
eyes flicker and fill with tears in a way that makes 
Phil wonder “if the child has broken any thing 
or not.” 

But his wife has no such dread as this on her 
mind as she takes the young girl—a child no longer 
—back into the drawing-room, and asks, lovingly : 

“Tell me, dear, is it Carew ?” 
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And with choking sobs Poppy stutters out, 
“No, Belle, no; it’s Mr. Staunton.” 

“Has he been here ?” Belle questions, indig- 
nantly. 

“Yes, almost as soon as you left; and he has 
been so very, very kind, that I couldn’t say no 
when he asked me if I would be his wife.” 

“Did you wish to say no?” the married sister 
asks, in an agony of spirit which she dares not 
quite reveal. 

“No,” Poppy says, holding up a tear-stained, 
streaming face to be kissed. ‘I didn’t want to 
say any thing; I hadn’t thought of him even till 
he came in and told me that he loved me very 
much, and that he’d like me to be his wife, that 
he might be able to take care of me; and then I 
remembered Aunt Helen and Aunt Grace, and 
how grim and dull and cross they always seem, 
and mamma says that’s F 2ause they have no hus- 
bands to love and take care of them, and so I said 
yes. Fancy my being married before Florence, 
Belle! She'll come and stay with us both now, 
and I shall take her to balls.” 

As this view of the glories of her future state 
beams upon her, Poppy’s face glows with gratified 
vanity, and all her tears are dried up at once. 
The tears threaten to spring again when Mrs, Sal- 
toun says, 

“Tt won't be all balls and smooth sailing, Pop- 
py dear; remember, you will have days and weeks 
alone with him very often. Do you love him well 
enough to stand that?” 

“Tt will be better than being like Aunt Helen 
and Aunt Grace, any way,” Poppy says, decisively. 
And Mrs. Saltoun says, resignedly, 

“Well, there’s nothing for me to do but to 
write to papa and mamma. I suppose Leonard 
will say something about it to me to-night ?” 

“Yes, Belle, he’s written by to-night’s post to 
papa. And now, hadn't I better go and dress ?” 


Mr. Staunton’s letter is received by the pater- 
nal power in due time, pronounced to be a most 
straightforward and admirable one, and Poppy 
—when practical arrangements for her comfort 
and security in the future have been made—is 
delivered up by her well-satisfied parents to the 
care and protection of Mr. Staunton for life. 
They come back to Woolwich after the wedding 
tour, and even the most critical observers are 
bound to confess that the hastily devised and 
carried out scheme seems to promise well for 
Poppy’s happiness. For a year she is a popular, 
pretty, much-sought young matron, living in a 
whirl of glittering garrison-town gayety. And 
her husband is proud of her, and tolerant of 
things as they are. At the end of that time ex- 
citement begins to tell its tale in the flushed 
cheek and sharpened outline of the face. A 
heavy, feverish cold attacks her, and when she is 
recovering from the effects of this, her first child 
is born, and by-and-by it is a very weak and 
emaciated Poppy who comes out into the world 
again. 

Weariness and languor are her prevailing sen- 
sations now, and she does not know that her elas- 
tic young constitution has been overstrained, and 
that the utmost care is needed to restore it to its 
proper tension. She does not know, and there is 
no one to tell her, for Belle Saltoun is far away 
by this time, and her husband confines his super- 
vision of her health to requests that she “ will 
take care of herself”—as if she knew how to do 
it—and commands that she “does not allow the 
child to wrong her.” “She has a nurse; why 
should she keep a dog, and bark herself?” he 
asks, when the poor languor-stricken mother 
toils about, in vain, painful endeavors to keep the 
nursery peace. He also kindly suggests that 
“Poppy should walk a good deal,” never taking 
into consideration that Poppy’s overtasked frame 
invariably falis a prey to utter fatigue and pros- 
trating neuralgia after she has tried his invalua- 
ble panacea of “a long walk.” 

Fortune in one respect has greatly favored Mr. 
Staunton. He has come into a property which is 
sufficiently good to enable him to retire from the 
service and buy a place in the country, where 
there is beautiful scenery and little or no society. 
He is “sick of the hollowness” of the latter; he 
assures his wife he “has had enough of it,” and 
never cares for any thing beyond the occasional 
companionship of one or two intimate friends, on 
whose fidelity he can rely. So poor Poppy, who 
has not had “enough of it” by any means, and 
who married before she had been taught to rely 
upon herself at all in any monotonous emergency, 
stagnates and grows sad, and pines with a hot 
pining that scorches all interest out of her daily 
life, for a “change,” which, he candidly assures 
her, he shall not allow her to have. “ A woman’s 
sphere is home,” he tells her; and if she has 
not a wholesome desire to shine in that sphere, 
he will not indulge her in the unwholesome one 
of desiring to shine elsewhere. 

Into the midst of their unsatisfactory Arcadia 
Mrs. Saltoun comes by-and-by; but, unfortunate- 
ly, she only comes for a brief time. She, in her 
perfect happiness and content, is more beautiful 
and bright than ever; and Poppy’s husband feels 
a good deal of what he calls “ justifiable annoy- 
ance” when he contrasts her younger sister, his 
wife, with still brilliant Belle. He complains to 
the latter that Poppy mopes, and “looks tired 
when he comes in and wants her to amuse him.” 
And when Mrs. Saltoun suggests that perhaps 
Poppy is not well, he laughs at the notion. 

“She has every thing she wants, except excite- 
ment,” he says, “and that she is better without.” 
Then he repeats his phrase about “a woman's 
proper sphere being her home.” And Mrs. Sal- 
toun calls him a prig in her heart, but is power- 
less to help her sister. 

A more utterly uninteresting being, as far as 
continuous intercourse with him goes, does not 
exist on this pleasant earth than Mr. Staunton. 
He is methodical, to an irritating degree, to every 
person who does not believe that he or she is 
graduating for perdition, if he or she has not a 
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place for every thing and every thing in its place, 
He is punctual to the point of being raspingly 
ill-humored if he has to wait a moment for any 
thing he has ordered at a certain time, even 
though fate and uncontrollable circumstances have 
intervened to cause the delay, and there has not 
been a particle of carelessness in the transaction. 
He fatigues himself pleasantly every day by hunt- 
ing or coursing, shooting or fishing, in company 
with men who are like-minded to himself, and so 
thoroughly congenial and acceptable associates 
to him. This being the case, slumber, as a rule, 
claims him for her own during the long hours 
that intervene between dinner and bed-time ; and 
Poppy’s proper sphere is the home from which 
he is absent all day, and in which he only sleeps 
when he returns to it at night. 

“Tf I were not a thoroughly quiet, well-disposed 
fellow, Poppy is just the woman to drive me from 
my home,” Mr. Staunton sometimes tells himself, 
virtuously, when he wakes up from a prolonged 
and happy sleep to find poor Poppy sitting mo- 
tionless before the window or the fire, accord- 
ing to the season, gazing with a sad, absent ex- 
pression into the misty distance over the woods, 
or the fiery vaults, in which she strives to picture 
possibilities that might have interested her and 
filled her heart. He is perfectly satisfied with 
himself and his manner of treating her. She has 
a handsome house, handsomely furnished, a good 
establishment, orders to “dress well, and let him 
have all the bills,” and a pony-carriage to drive 
about in when he doesn’t want the pony. By 
day she has the society of her two baby children 
and their nurse; he dislikes country neighbors, 
and so insists on Poppy confining herself to a 
round of mere formal visiting. By night she has 
the solace of her own thoughts, and the sight of 
him steeped in slumber on the most comfortable 
sofa in any room they may chance to be occupy- 
ing. Nevertheless, surrounded as she is with all 
these aids to happiness, it is clear to every one 
(but himself) who sees her that Poppy is not 
happy. 

The solace of her own thoughts! Poor thing, 
the one centre round which her thoughts revolve 
happily is the old life at home, in the little rec- 
tory which he has tried to teach her to despise. 
That is the one stage of her existence which has 
been suffered to come to perfection and live itself. 
Her childhood flourished and flowered, a bright, 
happy, natural, unstunted plant ; but her girlhood 
was nipped in the bud, before it had been glorified 
by one touch of real romance. Her sister was 
right in feeling indignant with him for having 
robbed the child of that time that is flooded “ with 
the light that ne’er can shine again on life’s dull 
stream ;” he married Poppy before she had tasted 
the joy and pain of the fever called “ first love.” 


Mr. Staunton had a vast number of theories 
concerning Poppy, and he propounded a great 
many of them to her sister Belle whenever he 
saw the latter. One was, that retirement was 
good for his wife; another, that her brief expe- 
rience of Woolwich life had given her a taste for 
gayety which he couldn’t sufficiently condemn, 
though she never spoke about it. Another was, 
that a woman who was 60 systematically “ silent 
as Poppy was, when in the society of the most 
considerate of husbands,” must either be bur- 
dened with a sulky temperament or a sorrowful 
secret. 

“T think it’s simply that she has nothing to 
say,” Belle would answer, sadly. 

“Then you imply that your sister is stupid ?” 

“Not at all; but a woman, in order to speak 
well (and unless she speaks well she had better 
hold her peace), must have education, experience, 
and frequent intercourse with others who have 
also something to say on the same grounds—” 

“Poppy belongs to a class of society which pre- 
supposes that she has had these advantages,” he 
interrupts. 

“Society may presuppose what it pleases. She 
has had nothing of the kind,” the elder sister says, 
bluntly. “ You cut short her education at home, 
you did away with the possibility of her gaining 
any experience in the best school-house a woman 
can have—love—and you immure her here in the 
most stultifying of all atmospheres—comfortable 
solitude; how should Poppy gain ideas? And 
even if they do spring up in such poor soil, how 
is she to learn the art of expressing them in 
words—from her babies or her nurses ?” 

“You forget that she has me,” he says, stiffly. 

“She has you to tell her, when you’re in the 
vein, of what you and your gun did upon thé hills 
in India; and for current history you give her 
details of Ponto’s lameness and the Loughbor- 
ough Hunt. Poppy has no memories, excepting 
of the sudden way in which you swooped down 
upon her and asked her to marry you before you 
had taught her what love was. Be thankful that 
she has not created hopes for herself.” 

“One would think I had wronged her,” he says, 
discontentedly. “I, who have given her a good 
home, my name—every thing I had to give, in 
fact!” 

“You robbed her of the period of illusion,” 
the elder sister answers. “ And a woman who 
skips that will always be looking vaguely for the 
‘missing link’ between herself and happiness. 
You should have been contented with giving her 
the bonbons, as I advised you, a little longer; 
you should have let her live to feel that the sun 
was brighter to her when some one comes, and to 
grow desperate over the possibility of not seeing 
him for twenty-four hours; in fact, you should 
have let her suffer and refine herself into wom- 
anhood, instead of jerking her into it as you did. 
Now all that remains for you is to bear your dis- 
appointment like a man, and save your daughters 
from the fate that overtakes plants that are forced 
into too early bloom. The child-wife is a pretty 
enough thing in fiction; in fact, she is a burnt- 
offering and sacrifice to the greedy vanity of the 
man who will gather the bud, though he knows, 
if he does so, it can never develop into the rose.” 





